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CHAPTER  V. 


TWO  GREAT   MRMEN. 

IN  the  early  months  of  1918  ou/  newspapers  contained  an 
account  of  two  flying  men  who  had  won  great  fame  on  the 
Western  front,  and  whose  names  were  household  words  amongst 
aviators.  One  of  them  was  Captain  J.  Byford  M'Cudden,  M.M., 
M.C.,  D.S.O.,  V.C;  the  othe  ,  Captain  Philip  Fletcher  FuUard. 
D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  former  hero,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  blood  of  three  generations  of  Irish  and 
Scottish  soldiering  families  in  his  vems.  He  was  born  in  the 
barracks  at  Chatham,  his  father  being  a  warrant  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  was  educated  at  the  garrison  school. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  his  father's  regiment,  am! 
soon  became  famous  as  «n  athlete.  He  v  -as  described  as  a  slim 
young  fellow  of  twenty- two,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
1^    '  a  boyish,  pinky-whiie  complexion. 

A.(e  went  out  as  an  air  mechanic  with  the  original  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  during  the  great  battle  at  Mons  was 

Oressed  i»>to  service  as  an  observer.  His  reports  were  so  intel- 
gent  that  he  became  a  regular  observer,  and  soon  won  great 
renown  as  a  "spotter"  for  the  guiis.  His  pilot— a  major 
\jho  was  afterwards  killed— said  on  more  than  one  occasion : 
"  But  for  M'Cudden  we  should  never  have  got  our  machine 
back  safely.    He  fought  with  real  genius." 

Later  on  he  became  pilot  of  a  single-seater  scout,  in  which 
he  had  to  control  both  guns  and  aeroplane.  In  a  machine  of 
?*^j*^u***  ^*^  fought  up  to  13th  J...mary  well  over  one  hun- 
dred fights,  and  had  sent  fiftj'-four  German  machines  crashing 
to  the  ground.  Three  times  he  fought  du  is  with  the  cele- 
brated German  airman  Immelmann,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
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fiffht  was  broken  off  b<^ore  either  could  claim  a  decisive 
advantage.  "  He  telU  ua  hardly  anything  in  his  lettcra  about 
what  he  haa  done,"  said  his  mother.    ^'Sometime*  he  just 

Cuts  in  a  line,  '  Brought  down  two  more  Huns  to-day,  mum,' 
ut  nothing  more." 
In  September  iqi6,  when  he  was  a  flisht-sergeant  in  the 
R.F.C.,  he  received  the  Military  Medal  for  great  gallantry, 
courage,  and  dash.  In  February  191 7  he  won  the  Military 
Cross  for  following  a  hostile  machine  down  to  a  height  of  300 
feet  and  driving  it  to  the  ground.  Between  August  15  and 
September  28,  1917,  his  splendid  services  in  destroying  five 
enemy  machines  and  driving  three  others  dov  n  out  of  control 
r.ve  him  a  bar  to  his  Military  Cross.  The  Distinguished 
Service  Order  was  won  on  November  29-30,  1917,  for  various 
exploits.  Between  the  award  of  the  bar  to  his  Military  Cr(»s 
and  his  recommendation  for  the  Distinguished  Service  Order 
he  bad  destroyed  seven  enemy  machines,  two  of  which  fell 
within  our  lines.  For  his  skill  and  courage  on  23rd  November, 
when  he  destroyed  four  enemy  machines  and  with  the  help  of 
his  patrol  drove  off  six  others,  he  was  awarded  a  bar  to  his 
p.S.O.  Finally,  on  29th  March  the  announcement  appeared 
m  our  newspapers  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him  the  highest  award  of  valour— the  Victoria  Cross. 

One  of  his  most  adventurous  mornings  is  thus  described  by 
a  correspondent.  He  was  flying  at  17,000  feet  when  he  engaged 
an  enemy  two-seater  at  fairly  close  range.  He  brought  both 
his  guns  to  bear  on  the  hostile  plane,  which,  in  attempting  to  get 
away,  made  a  spiral  dive.  Both  right  wings  flew  off,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  wreckage  crashed  to  earth  behind  our  lines. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  en^ged  another  aeroplane  of  the  san^e 
tvpe,  and  plied  his  gun  vigorously.  The  enemy  machine  sud- 
denly burst  into  flames,  and  it  too  fell  like  the  stick  of  a  rocket 
into  our  territory.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  ana  then  he 
saw,  a  few  thousand  yards  away,  white  clouds  of  bursting  shrap- 
nel from  our  anti-aircraft  guns.  At  once  he  hurried  off  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  Our  guns  kept  up  their  firing  until  he 
was  within  easy  range  of  the  target— an  enemy  two-seater. 
Th^  then  ceased  firing,  and  left  the  rest  to  M'Cudden. 

He  fired  a  short  burst  to  fcrce  the  German  to  dive,  and 
when  he  did  so  swooped  after  him.  At  a  height  of  9,000  feet, 
when  only  a  hundred  yards  from  his  opponent,  he  turned  on 
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a  stream  of  bulletr.  and  the  German  machine  burst  into  flames. 
From  the  first  it  had  been  doomed.  So  skilfully  had  the 
British  fighter  handled  his  craft  that  the  German  never  had 
the  chance  to  fire  a  shot  in  return.  TTie  machine  "  sizzled 
out  of  the  sky  like  a  fireball,  leaving  within  our  lines  the  charred 
skeleton  of  the  plane  and  the  remains  of  the  men  who  had 
manned  it." 

Rising  again  to  a  great  height,  M'Cudden  scanned  the 
heavens  with  his  keen  eyes  for  more  enemies  to  conquer.  A 
hostile  plane  was  sighted,  and  our  hero  at  once  made  for  it, 
and  began  his  fourth  encounter  that  morning.  He  got  his  guns 
going,  and  in  a  short  time  the  enemy  machine  was  on  fire.  The 
flames,  however,  were  extinguished,  and  the  German  dived 
away  rapidly  to  the  east,  and  thus  escaped.  Not  having  any 
more  petrol  aboard,  the  victor  sarled  away  homewards. 

During  the  Christmas  week  of  1917  he  had  a  unique  ex- 
perience. A  German  plane  surrendered  to  him  at  a  height 
of  three  miles  above  the  ground.  The  story  of  this  strange 
episode  is  as  follows.  Leaving  the  ground  shortly  before  noon 
and  looking  about  for  an  opponent,  he  saw  an  enemy  machine 
coming  up  from  the  east  at  a  height  of  about  17,000  feet.  He 
gave  chase,  and  caught  it  up ;  but  the  enemy  whirred  away  to 
the  south.  Presently  M'Cudden  opened  fire  with  both  guns. 
The  German  machine  stopped,  water  spurted  from  its  radiator, 
and  it  dived  steeply  away  to  the  south. 

Then  came  the  surrender.  The  enemy  observer  raised  his 
right  arm  and  waved  it  frantically  to  show  that  he  was  ready 
to  yield.*  M'Cudden  ceased  fire,  and  strove  to  head  the  pilot 
off  apd  force  him  to  turn  westward  so  as  to  land  behind  our 
lines.  The  pilot,  however,  continued  to  dive  southward,  and 
our  hero  was  obliged  to  open  fire  again,  this  time  at  very  close 
range.    Before  long  the  enemy  machine  crashed  to  earth. 

Immediately  afterwards  this  rival  of  Ball  and  Bishop  was 
engaged  again.  He  made  for  a  German  two-seater,  climbmg  as 
he  charged  it.  For  twenty  minutes  he  rose  higher  and  higher, 
swerving  this  way  and  that,  until  he  obtained  a  favourable  posi- 
tion. Then  he  set  his  guns  going.  His  opponent,  so  we  are 
told,  "  fought  extraordinarily  well ;  "  and  diving  and  spinning, 
charging  and  firing,  the  duel  continued  until  the  machines 
were  only  9,000  feet  above  the  snow-crusted  ground.  Then 
♦  A  similar  incident  is  illustrated  en  p.  275  of  Vol.  VII. 
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the  English  airman  pumped  a  short  burst  with  both  guns  into 
the  enemy,  whose  right-hand  wings  dropped  off,  and  thus 
sealed  his  doom. 

A  few  minutes  later  this  tireless  fighter  engaged  two  enemy 
planes ;  but  by  working  together  and  firing  their  front  and  rear 
guns  at  the  same  time  they  managed  to  hold  him  off  and  speed 
away  eastward  into  safety. 

Captain  Philip  Fletcher  Fullard  was  described  as  a  fair, 
curlv-hau-ed,  good-looking  youngster  of  twenty,  clear-eyed  and 
fresh-complexioned,  with  regular  features.  He  was  educated 
at  Norwich  Grammar  School,  and  in  191c  joined  the  Inns  of 
Court  Officers'  Training  Corps.  Passing  high  in  his  examina- 
tions, he  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  but 
was  selected  as  suitable  for  flying  work,  and  joined  the  Royal 
Flyi^  Corps.  At  Upavon  he  was  given  a  post  as  instructor, 
and  m  Apnl  1917  was  sent  to  the  front,  where  he  soon  became 
famous  as  an  air-fighter. 

By  the  middle  of  January  1918  he  had  brought  down  forty- 
two  enemy  machines  and  three  balloons.  His  record  bag- 
four  German  aeroplanes— was  obtained  in  a  single  day.  On 
another  occasion  he  and  a  fellow-airman  actually  brought  down 
seven  enemv  machines  before  breakfast— three  of  them  falling 
to  him.  The  squadron  to  which  he  was  attached  proved  very 
successful,  and  was  able  to  boast  that  during  the  year  1917  it 
had  accounted  for  250  German  planes,  with  very  few  casuahies 
^  a  set-off.  For  three  months  Captain  Fullard  worked  with 
the  same  "flight  "  of  six  pilots,  and  during  that  time  he  and 
his  companions  brought  down  more  enemy  machines  than  any 
other  "  flight "  in  France,  without  losing  a  single  member  of 
their  mess. 

Captain  FuUard's  narrowest  escape  took  place  when  he  was 
fighting  a  German  two-seater.  His  goggles  were  shot  away 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  V^ry  lights  in  his  machine  caught  fire, 
and  set  the  woodwork  alight.  He  flew  the  burning  machine 
with  all  speed  towards  his  own  lines,  and  managed  to  descend 
safely. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DOVER  PATROL. 

/^NE  of  the  finest  features  of  the  war  at  sea  was  the  splendid 
v^  gallantry  and  enterprise  of  *\e  fishermen  and  merchant 
seamen  who  manned  the  small  craft  which  swept  up  German 
mmes,  hunted  the  U-boats,  and  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the 
^Jarrow  Seas.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  not  forgotten  how 
dauntlessly  British  drifters  in  the  Straits  of  Otranto  stood  up 
to  the  murderous  attacks  of  Austrian  cruisers.  I  am  now 
about  to  tell  you  of  an  even  more  dastardly  attack  made  by 
German  destrovers  on  our  patrols  in  the  Straits  of  Dover 

On  the  mky-black  night  of  February  14-15,  igiS,  our 
drifters  were  engaged  in  their  perilous  work  of  preventing 
U-boats  from  entering  the  English  Channel.  One  of  the 
drifters  sighted  a  submarine  which  was  endeavouring  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  patrol  boats.  Off  it  went  in  pursuit, 
and  as  it  dashed  onwards  sent  up  rockets  to  call  upon  its  con- 
sorts to  jom  m  the  hunt.  Suddenly  enemy  destroyers  swept 
down  upon  the  drifters  and  opened  fire.  Ten  at  least  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  German  destroyers  had  been  detailed 
tor  this  work.  They  had  pushed  out  from  their  bases  with  a 
man  at  the  firing  key  of  every  gun  and  torpedo  tube,  ready  to 
belch  death  and  destruction  on  every  surface  craft  which  they 
could  see.  The  German  destroyers  appear  to  have  worked 
in  pairs  ;  the  leading  boat  of  each  couple  switched  on  a  blind- 
ing searchlight  for  the  few  seconds  necessary  to  get  the  range 
and  then  the  whole  force  slowed  down  and  shelled  the  drifters 
without  mercy. 

A  young  able  seaman  who  survived  thus  described  the 
^*?  u  '7\  ^^'^'s  ^ot  the  first  fight  of  a  similar  character  in 
which  1  have  taken  part  during  this  war,  and  yet,  thank  God, 
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I  am  unhurt.  But  it  was  by  far  the  worst  of  the  four  scraps 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  It  was  a  terribly  one-sided 
affair.  The  only  thing  I  can  compare  it  with  is  a  picture  of  a 
man  armed,  say,  with  only  a  revolver  or  a  pop-gun,  being 
expected  to  do  battle  in  a  small  boat  with  an  armed  cruiser.  .  .  . 

"  The  fleet  of  drifters  to  which  I  was  attached  was  on  patrol 
duty.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock  we  received  a  signal  telling  us 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  submarines.  Being  then  off  duty,  I 
went  down  to  my  bimk,  but  before  turning  in  read  a  book. 
Suddenly,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  startled 
by  heavy  and  rapid  firing,  the  noise  of  hurrymg  footsteps  on 
the  deck  overhead,  and  the  issuing  of  rapid  orders.  My  first 
impression  was  that  we  had  seen  and  were  firing  at  a  sub- 
marine.   Picking  up  my  lifebelt  I  hurried  on  deck. 

"  The  noise  of  the  cannonading  at  this  time  was  almost 
deafening.  The  first  thing  I  saw  on  reaching  the  deck  was 
the  blowmg  u/  of  one  of  our  drifters,  which  was  not  far  away 
on  our  port  quarter.  She  went  up  in  the  air  enveloped  in  a 
great  sheet  of  flame,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  distinctly  saw  her 
two  masts  and  her  funnel  fall  with  a  splash  into  the  water, 
sending  up  spray  in  all  directions.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
watching  the  awful  sight,  and  then  the  thunder  of  additional 
guns  coming  rapidly  from  various  directions  at  once  showed 
me  that  we  were  up  against  something  more  than  a  submarine 
fight.  I  ran  along  the  deck  aft  as  my  mate  shouted,  '  There 
gees  another  one ; '  and  he  had  scarcely  made  the  remark  before 
a  third  boat  was  blown  up'. 

"  Suddenly,  immediately  astern  of  us,  a  searchlight  shot 
out,  sweeping  the  sea  for  some  distance  aroimd,  and  by  its 
light  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  big  dark  hull  of  a  German 
destroyer.  She  was  bearing  down  on  us  at  fiill  speed.  Had 
she  continued  on  her  course  she  would  have  cut  us  and  sunk 
us  easily.  She  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  away 
from  us.  It  is  our  belief  that  we  owe  our  escape  to  being 
too  close  to  her.  We  were  sailing  away  from  the  destroyer, 
dodging  all  the  time,  and  fortunately  for  us,  she  missed  us  as 
she  steamed  northwards. 

"The  noise  of  the  fight  was  terrible.  Shells  were  falling  in 
all  directions.  The  destroyers  kept  steaming  in  and  out  among 
the  drifters,  blowing  us  up  like  shuttlecocks.  We  hadn't 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.    The  fight  lasted  for  more  than  half  an 


The  Att«ck  on  tbe  Dover  Patrol : 

(From  the  picture  by  Charles  Dixon. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  drifter  Violet  May  after  being  attacked  by  a  German  destroyer.     In  the 

"Srw'  .°L   *•  '""■"'"e  ^?»s«!>  feturning  to  the  wreck.     They  had  carried  with  them  the  mate,  who  wu 

VioM  Maya  seen  to  the  right,  and  further  on  U  a  drifter  blowing  up.     The  itory  of  how  tbe  enginemen 

U  told  in  Chapter  VI.    The  inadent  U  one  of  many  which  tetti^  to  tbe  splendid  pluck  and  end««nce  of 


tlw  fate  of  th«  Violet  May. 
By  fermissicn  ef  Tht  Sfktrt.) 

foreground  you  see  Engineman  Ewing  and  Engineman  Noble,  who  had  launched  the  boat  and  had  lowed 
mortally  wounded,  and  a  deckhand,  who  wa*  badly  injured.  The  German  destroyer  which  had  attacked  the 
returned  to  the  ves>el,  tended  the  wounded,  pat  out  the  fire,  and  brought  the  vcteel  nUy  into  harboor 
Bntiih  fiihermen  in  war. 
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hour.    Our  boat  was  not  touched,  and  fortunately  not  a  single 
member  of  our  crew  received  any  injury." 

In  most  cases  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  little  ships, 
poured  two  salves  of  high-explosive  shell  into  each  of  them, 
and  passed  on.  One  destroyer  came  so  close  to  the  drifter 
Cloverbank  that  she  was  unable  to  depress  her  guns  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  little  target.  As  she  rolled, 
however,  she  nred,  and  the  drifter  at  once  became  a  splintered 
shambles,  hidden  in  clouds  of  steam  and  flame.  Only  one 
man,  Deckhand  Plane,  sur/ived  the  first  salvo.  Single-handed, 
half-blinded,  and  dazed  by  the  din,  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
gun  vhrough  the  smoke  and  flame,  and  finding  it  loaded,  fired 
point-blank  at  the  destroyer. 

Such  survivors  as  there  were  on  the  other  drifters  launched 
their  dinghies,  and  carrying  their  wounded  with  them,  paddled 
clear  of  the  blazing  wrecks  and  the  roaring  guns.  Ewmg  and 
Noble,  the  two  enginemen  of  Violet  May,  lowered  the  mate,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  a  deckhand,  who  had  been  badly 
hit,  into  a  boat.  The  rest  of  the  crew  lay  torn  and  dead 
amidst  the  blazing  wreckage.  They  re  'ed  for  some  distance, 
and  waited  till  the  enemy  had  passed  on.  Then  they  returned 
to  their  little  ship,  to  find  h^x  on  fire  forward  and  the  ammuni- 
tion exploding. 

"  A  doot  she's  sinking,"  said  one  of  them ;  nevertheless  he 
made  fast  the  painter  and  climbed  on  board.  His  companion 
followed  him,  though  the  dying  mate  cried  piteously,  "  Dinna 
leave  me,  Jamie ;  dinn»  leave  me  in  the  little  boat."  "  Na,  na," 
was  tht  reply,  "  we'll  no  leave  ye ; "  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  they  had  put  out  the  fire,  they  hauled  him  on  board  and 
laid  him  on  his  bunk  down  below.  After  dressing  his  wounds 
they  tended  the  injured,  dragged  the  wreckave  off  the  dead, 
plugged  the  shot-holes,  and  quenched  the  smoulaering  embers  of 
the  nre.  "  It's  nae  guid,"  said  the  mate  at  last;  "  dinna  fash 
aboot  me,  lads.  A'U  gang  nae  mair  on  patrol."  And  so  he  died. 
But  the  two  enginemen  saved  their  little  ship,  and  brought  her 
safely  into  harbour  though  she  was  but  a  mass  of  twisted  metal 
and  charred  woodwork. 

Ten  German  destroyers  had  engaged  the  patrol,  and  had 
sent  a  trawler  and  seven  drifters,  along  with  threescore  or  so  of 
British  seamen,  to  the  bottom.  "  It  was  a  glorious  victory." 
But  before  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  next  day  eight  fresh 
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ships  were  beating  to  and  fro,  and  other  hardy  souls  had  re- 
placed those  of  their  comrades  who  had  finished  their  life's 
trick  and  had  passed  to  their  long  watch  below. 

In  the  little  gray  church  by  the  quayside  at  Dover  on  the 
followine  Sunday  the  men  of  the  Drifter  Patrol  mourned  tin 
their  gallant  dead.  The  sun  streamed  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  and  lighted  up  the  weather-beaten  faces  of  the 
skippers  and  deckhands,  the  trimmers  and  enginemen  who 
had  escaped  th<  murderous  onslaught.  When  the  service  was 
over  the  captain  of  the  Drifter  Patrol  marched  his  men  to  the 
base,  and  there,  standing  on  a  drum  of  paint  amidst  coils  of 
wire,  nets,  mine-cases,  and  the  other  instruments  of  their  call- 
ing, made  them  a  little  speech.  "  Never  fear,"  he  concluded ; 
"  we'll  take  tea  with  the  Hun  before  you're  all  much  older, 
or  I'll  eat  my  hat."  The  men  stumped  off  to  their  little  craft, 
quite  assured  that*  they  would  cry  quits  before  long. 

•  •**••• 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  the  captain's  promise  was  fulfilled. 
Early  on  the  misty  morning  of  2ist  March  the  British  destroyers 
Botha  and  Morris,  along  with  three  French  destroyers,  were  on 
patrol  on  the  eastern  waters  of  the  C  innel,  when  a  sudden 
outbturst  of  firing  was  heard  to  the  northward.  Vivid  flashes 
of  gimfire  were  seen,  and  soon  it  was  plain  that  the  enemy  was 
bombarding  the  crumbling  bathing-sheds  of  deserted  French 
watering-places.  Led  by  Botha,  the  flotilla  dashed  towards  them, 
sending  up  star  shells  m  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy 
and  obtain  his  range.  This  was  enough  for  the  raiders  :  they 
made  off  in  the  darkness,  and  were  lest  to  sight.  The  flotilla 
then  searched  to  the  north-westward,  still  firhig  star-shells, 
and  presently  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  force  of  five  enemy 
destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  was  seen  sneaking  off  through 
the  darkness  towards  their  base.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
shelling  Dunkirk,  and  were  now  on  their  homeward  way. 

In  a  few  moments  the  guns  of  the  Allied  destroyers  were  at 
work,  and  a  running  fight  began.  No  doubt  you  know  that  a 
fight  between  torpedo  craft  resembles  a  battle  between  scor- 
pions :  whichever  gets  its  sting  home  first  has  rarely  need  to 
strike  again.  The  sting  of  the  destroyer  is  the  torpedo.  Should 
one  destroyer  torpedo  another,  its  doom  is  sealed,  for  the 
p.lating  of  such  craft  is  too  thin  to  resist  the  explosion.  Both 
side?  fired  torpedoes  as  they  dashed  through  the  darfaiess,  but 
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happily  none  of  the  German  weapons  hit  their  mark.  Morris, 
however,  emersing  from  the  smoke-screen  put  up  bv  the  fleeing 
enemy,  suddenly  saw  a  destroyer  five  hundred  yardi  away,  and 
discharged  a  torpedo.  It  found  its  billet,  and  the  enemy  craft 
heeled  over  and  went  down  stem  first  in  a  smother  of  smoke 
and  steam. 

In  the  meantime  a  shell  from  the  enemy  had  severed  Botha's 
main  stetimpipe,  and  she  began  to  lose  wav.  Her  conunander, 
realizing  that  if  he  was  to  "  take  tea  with  the  Hun  "  he  must  do 
so  without  delay,  fired  two  torpedoes  at  the  leading  boats  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Then  putting  his  helm  hard  over,  he  crashed 
into  the  fourth  ship  and  hit  it  cleanly  amidships.  Thoueh  he 
had  lost  speed,  he  nad  still  sufficient  way  on  to  drive  his  knife- 
edge  bows  right  through  the  enemy  vessel  and  to  cut  it  com- 
Sletely  in  halves.  Nor  had  Botha  yet  finished  her  career, 
he  swung  round  and  tried  to  ram  the  enemy  boat  next  astern. 
This  vessel,  however,  managed  to  slip  aside,  but  before  long 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  French  destroyers.  They  closed 
round  her  and  pounded  her  with  gun  and  torpedo  until  she 
too  went  down. 

Morris  by  this  time  had  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
given  up  the  pursuit.  She  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
took  her  lame  sister  in  tow,  while  the  French  boats  circled  round 
and  picked  up  prisoners.  From  their  accounts  it  appeared 
that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  enemy  vessels  had  taken  part  in  the 
raid.  Three  of  them  had  been  sunk,  but  the  remainme  fifteen 
had  made  good  their  f  jcape,  though  they  did  not  reach  home 
^vithout  further  adventure.  A  squadron  of  the  R.N.A.S. 
sighted  them  and  immediately  dropped  bombs  on  them.  The 
raiders  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  were  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. An  enemy  squadron  of  biplanes,  which  had  come  out 
to  look  for  the  wanderers,  fell  in  with  our  own  aircraft,  and 
four  of  the  hostile  machines  were  destroyed.  Three  of  the  four 
fell  to  one  British  airman.  The  attack  on  the  Drifter  Patrol 
had  been  avenged :  oiir  men  had  taken  tea  with  the  Hims. 


CHAPTEP  VII. 

RUSSIA'S   RUIN.— I. 

THE  month  of  March  1918  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the 
historj'  of  the  world  :  it  saw  the  last  act  of  the  Russian 
trased  and  the  openine  of  that  terrific  onslaught  upon  the 
Alhes  m  the  West  which  lost  them  all  the  n-ound  they  had 
gained  during  two  and  a  half  years  of  hard  fighting,  and  placed 
uiem  in  greater  jeopardy  than  they  had  been  m  since  the  dread 
days  of  October  1014.  As  this  onslaught  was  the  direct  out- 
come of  Russia's  betrayal  of  the  Allies,  I  must  tell  you  how 
she  was  forced  ^.o  make  peace  with  the  Central  Powers. 

March  I2,  1918,  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.  On  that  day  a  year  previously  the  revolutionists 
captured  the  great  prison-fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — 
the  Bastille  of  Petrc^d— and  by  so  doing  ic.;de  themselves 
masters  of  the  Russian  capital.  Before  the  Revolution  broke 
out  Russia  stood  high  amongst  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 
She  had  at  her  disposal  great  and  disciplined  armies,  led  by 
skilful  generals,  and  well  equipped  with  artillery  and  munitions 
of  war.  None  of  her  allies  could  boast  such  vast  natur&l  re- 
sources nor  such  enormous  reserves  of  men.  She  had  suffeied 
terribly,  it  b  true,  but  she  had  shaken  off  her  foes,  and  her 
people  seemed  to  be  determined  to  fight  out  their  righteous 
quarrel  to  the  6nd. 

"  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this."  One  year  later  Russia 
was  a  pitiable  spectacle.  She  stood  helpless,  hopeless,  and 
dismembered  before  her  foes.  Her  armies  had  melted  away ; 
her  wealth  had  been  squandered,  and  her  credit  had  been 
ruined ;  she  was  torn  with  civil  war,  and  she  had  abandoned 
her  allies.  The  fanatics  who  had  gained  control  of  the  country 
had  utterly  destroyed  her,  and  had  been  forced  to  sign  away 
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one-ouarter  of  all  her  European  territory,  together  with  one- 
fourtn  of  her  total  European  population. 

"  Now  ties  ah«  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverencr." 

You  need  not  be  told  thut  no  miffhty  nation  cm  ever  be 
brought  to  this  pass  unless  she  herself  plays  the  chief  f  -*  in 
her  own  undoing.  Before  the  Revolution  we  were  accustomed 
to  think  of  Russia  as  the  Hercules  of  the  Nations.  The 
story  of  her  downfall  reminds  us  of  the  cruel  fate  of  the  god 
of  strength,  according  to  old  Greek  legend.  Amongst  his 
many  dM^s  o'i  might  and  valour  was  the  slaying  of  the 
monster  Nessus,  a  creature  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the 
body  of  a  hor^e.  His  wife,  who  had  grown  jealous  of  him, 
steeped  his  shirt  in  the  poisonous  blood  of  Nessus,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  wear  it  in  order  that  he  might  be  endowed  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  monster.  He  yielded  to  her  wisl.ss  and 
donned  the  garni  ent,  but  speedily  the  poison  entered  into  his 
veins.  So  great  was  the  torment  that  he  tore  it  from  his  body 
along  with  pieces  of  his  own  flesh  and  perished  in  awful  agony. 

Russia  had  her  Nessus  in  the  "  dark  forces  "  that  stood  by 
the  throne.  Germany  had  corrupted  them,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  betray  their  country  to  the  enemy.  They  were  over- 
thrown by  honest,  liberty-loving  men ;  but  meanwhile  a  large 
jealous  body  of  fanatics  rose  to  power,  and  persuaded  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  to  abandon  their  allies,  to  play  Germany's  game, 
and  thus  to  don  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  Then  the  agony  of  the 
nation  began.  In  its  blind  torment  it  tore  itself  to  pieces,  and 
was  thus  made  the  instrument  of  its  own  agonized  ruin. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •     - 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  stages  in  Russia's  downfall.  The 
Government  which  deposed  the  Tsar  was  composed  of  sober, 
intelligent  men,  who  wished  to  restore  order  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  bring  about  freedom  by  slow  and  steady  steps. 
While,  however,  these  men  were  talking,  the  Bolshevists  were 
acting.  Two  days  before  the  Provisional  Government  was 
formed  they  called  together  the  Soviet,  or  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  delegates,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  orders 
inciting  the  soldiers  to  disobey  their  officers  and  to  form  com- 
mittees to  take  all  the  power  out  of  their  hands.  In  a  few 
weeks  this  body,  led  by  Lenin,  had  driven  the  leading  moderates 
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from  power.  The  only  "  advanced  "  man  left  in  the  Govern- 
ment waa  Kerensky,  who  became  Prime  Mtniater,  and  by  lulv 
waa  practically  dictator.  ^  '    j 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Kerensky  would  be  "  the 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm."  He  went  to  and  fro  amoncst 
the  soldiers  beseeching  them  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
apinst  the  foe.  Lenin,  who  had  reached  Petrogr'd  with  a 
German  safe-conduct,  was  forced  to  withdraw  jm  the 
country.  But  Kerensky  made  a  fatal  error.  He  abc^hed  the 
death  penalty  for  mutiny  and  desertion  from  the  army,  and 
nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do  could  stop  the  fatal  anker  from 
spreading.  Nevertheless,  he  persuaded  the  armies  under 
Brussilov  and  Kon  )ff  to  begin  an  offensive  in  Galicia,  and 
they  pressed  forwa.  with  such  spirit  that  the  Allies  for  a 
moment  believed  that  R-rsia  would  prove  irresistible. 

It  was,  however,  only  a  flash  in  the  pan.  When  the  German 
reserves  were  brought  up,  the  Russian  armies,  which  German 
agents  had  honeycombed  with  sedition,  gave  way.  How  could 
It  be  otherwise  ?  Discipline  had  been  destroyed ;  com- 
mittees of  soldiers  gave  orders  to  their  officers,  and  generals 
coult"  only  persuade  anc'  not  conunand.  Brussilov  begged 
Kerensky  to  withdraw  the  fatal  order  No.  i,  and  when  he 
refused,  laid  down  his  command.  Komiloff,  however,  as  the 
head  of  his  faithful  Co&sacks,  made  an  effort  to  overthrow 
Kerensky;  but  failed. 

Alexeiev,  Ruzsky,  and  other  generals  were,  how .  /er,  per- 
suaded to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of 
us  dire  peril,  at  d  Kerensky  made  another  effort  to  rally  Russia. 
He  reconstrurted  his  government  and  strove  with  all  his 
might  to  brinfj  order  out  of  chaos.  He  was,  however,  already 
doomed.  Lenin  had  reappeared,  and  Trotsky  began  for  the 
first  time  to  assert  hir  self.  He  declared  that  the  Bolshevists 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government,  and  made  it 
clear  that  Kerensky  must  go.  On  7th  November  a  band  of 
Bolshevist  sailors  was  brought  up  from  Kronstadt,  and  next 
day  Kerensky  was  deposed  and  outlawed.  The  Bolshevists 
now  became  all-powerful,  and  the  country  began  to  slide  more 
and  more  rapidly  down  the  steep  road  to  ruin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RUSSIA'S  KUIN.— II. 

BEFORE  the  Revolution  had  been  «  month  old  the  Bolshe- 
vists were  talking  of  making  peace  with  their  "  Gennan 
brothers."  By  the  end  of  May  tney  had  proposed  a  peace 
conference  at  Stockholm.  Many  of  the  Bolshevists  were  foolish 
dreamers,  who  said  that  the  war  was  the  work  of  kings  and 
rich  men,  and  that  they  wo'ild  bring  it  to  an  end  by  persuading 
the  German  peopV"  to  rise  in  revolution  as  they  themselves 
had  done.  They  actiially  believed  that  if  a  peace  conference 
could  be  arranged  their  arguments  would  inspire  the  German 
people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Kaiser  and  join  with  them  in 
settmg  up  a  reign  of  brotherly  love.  They  resolutely  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  best  observers,  such  as  Mr.  Gerard 
the  American  Ambassador,  felt  assured  that  the  German  people 
would  not  rise  against  their  masters  during  the  war.  mver 
were  men  so  deluded  ;  they  thought  that  their  empty  words 
could  prevail  against  the  German  sword. 

Wireless  messages  were  therefore  sent  out  inviting  the 
Germans  to  cease  nghtinf;  for  a  period  daring  which  terms  of 
peace  might  be  discussed.  The  Germans  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  on  December  15, 1917,  an  armistice,  which  was  to  last 
until  February  18,  1918,  was  signed.  A  week  later  Herr  von 
Ktihbnann,  representmg  Germany,  Count  Czemin,  representing 
Austria-Hungarv,  and  delegates  from  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
met  a  party  of  Bolshevists  in  conference  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The 
Russian  representatives  thought  that  they  had  but  to  talk  and 
the  Germans  would  give  them  all  that  they  asked  for.  .They 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  foe.  Trotsky  boastfully  told  his  friends  that  they  had 
not  overthrown  the  Tsar  and  the  middle  classes  in  order  to 
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fall  on  their  knees  before  the  German   Kaiser  and  beg  for 
peace. 

The  Russian  representatives  made  the  following  seven 
demands  as  conditions  of  peace  : — Neither  side  was  forcibly  to 
take  an^  territory  belonging  to  the  other  ;  the  peoples  who  had 
lost  their  independence  during  the  war  were  to  have  it  restored 
to  them  ;  the  various  Russian  peoples  were  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  form  of  government  they  would  have  and  whether 
they  would  be  independent  or  join  with  other  peoples  ;  neither 
side  was  to  claim  a  money  payment  from  the  other ;  the  war 
losses  on  both  sides  were  to  be  made  good  out  of  a  general 
fund  ;  the  colonies  were  to  decide  their  own  future  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  finally,  neither  side  was  to  set  up  a  trade  boycott 
of  the  other  after  peace  was  signed. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Central  Powers  meant 
to  make  the  Bolshevists  their  tools.  Kiihlmann  and  Czernin 
were  well  aware  that  Russia  was  utterly  powerless,  and  that  they 
could  impose  upon  her  whatever  terms  they  wished.  They 
hoped,  however,  to  use  the  Bolshevists  in  order  to  trap  France, 
Britain,  and  America ;  so  they  announced  that  they  were  ready 
to  discuss  a  general  peace  on  the  basis  of  no  seizure  of  territory 
and  no  money  payments,  provided  that  Russia's  allies  would 
within  ten  days  pledge  themselves  to  these  principles  and 
declare  themselves  ready  to  join  the  conference.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  Allies  sternly  refused  to  be  parties  to  any  such 
agreement. 

The  Bolshevists  now  demanded  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  should  withdraw  from  the  territories  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands  free  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  their  future  government  was  to  be.  Of 
course,  the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  a  single 
inch  of  the  ground  in  their  possession.  They  declared  that  the 
people  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  parts  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  had  already  shown  that  they  wished  to  live  under 
German  protection,  and  that,  therefore,  the  matter  was  settled 
as  far  as  these  parts  of  Russia  were  concerned. 

Trotsky  now  saw  that  he  wa*  being  fooled,  and  he  fiercely 
denounced  the  trickery  of  Gettnany.  He  and  his  friends 
stormed  and  raved  and  threatened  to  call  Russia  to  arms ;  but 
the  Germans  paid  no  heed,  for  they  knew  that  the  Bolshevists 
had  done  their  work  so  well  th^.  no  resistance  was  possible. 
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The  wretched  mob-leaders  were  now  beginning  to  learn  that  only 
the  strong  man  armed  can  defend  his  own  household.  Their 
rage  increased  when  they  were  told  that,  as  the  Allies  had  refused 
to  come  to  the  conference,  the  offer  of  25th  December  to  seize 
no  territory  and  exact  no  money  pa3rment8  no  longer  held  good. 

As  far  back  as  20th  November  Little  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine, 
had  declared  itself  independent.  Delegates  from  its  Rada,  or 
government,  now  approached  the  Germans  and  offered  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  them.  The  Germans  were  quite 
ready  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Ukraine,  not  only 
because  of  its  rich  com  lands,  but  because  it  would  give  them 
the  port  of  Odessa  and  a  footing  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Trotsky  protested  against  this  separate  peace,  but  he  was  only 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  the 
Bolshevists  claimed  victories.  On  8th  February  they  atmounced 
themselves  masters  of  the  Ukraine.  "  Nothing,  they  said, 
"  remains  of  the  Rada  but  a  sad  memory."  Nevertheless, 
peace  was  signed  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Central  Powers 
next  day. 

I  have  now  brought  the  miserable  story  down  to  February  9, 
1 91 8.  Four  days  later  Trotsky  sent  out  a  wireless  message 
declaring  that  the  peace  negotiations  had  come  to  an  end. 
German  bankers  and  landlords  had  submitted  conditions  which 
could  not  be  accepted.  The  Central  Powers  wished  to  possess 
themselves  of  countries  and  peoples  as  conauerors,  and  he  and 
his  comrades  "  could  not  sign  a  peace  whicn  would  bring  with 
it  sadness,  oppression,  and  suffering  to  millions  of  workmen 
and  peasants.  But  we  also  cannot,  will  not,  and  must  not  con- 
tinue a  war  which  was  begun  by  Tzars  and  capitalists.  We 
will  not  and  we  must  not  continue  to  be  at  war  with  Germans 
and  Axistrians — ^workmen  and  peasants  like  ourselves.  We  are 
not  signing  the  peace  of  landlords  and  capitalists.  Let  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  soldiers  know  whr  are  placing  them  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  let  them  know  for  what  they  are  struggling. 
Let  them  know  also  that  we  refuse  to  fight  against  them.  .  .  . 
Russia  for  her  part  declares  the  present  war  with  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  at  an  end."  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  armies  were  ordered  to  demobilize 
everywhere. 

Russia  was  now  unarmed.  The  fanatics  who  guided  her 
councils  had  bared  her  breast  and  had  dared  Germany  to 
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strike.  She  drove  in  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt.  On  the  i8th  she 
announced  that  the  armistice  had  expired,  and  next  day  two  of 
her  armies  were  set  in  motion.  One  army  crossed  the  Dvina 
and  marched  on  Dvinsk ;  the  other  ptished  into  the  Ukraine. 
There  was  little  or  no  resistance ;  most  of  the  Russians  fled 
at  the  German  approach.  The  Bolshevist  leaders  caved  in  at 
once ;  they  sent  out  a  message  declaring  themselves  ready  to 
sign  the  peace.  But  the  Germans  took  no  notice,  and  continued 
their  advance  towards  Reval,  Pctrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev. 
Every  day  they  harvested  thousands  of  prisoners,  gvms,  motor 
cars,  and  great  stores  of  food.  They  also  sent  help  to  Finland, 
which  had  declared  itself  independent. 

Trotsky  and  his  comrades,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  began 
issuing  frenzied  appeals  to  the  people,  urging  them  to  begin  a 
struggle  which  "  ad  its  of  no  retreat,  and  no  other  issue  but 
deatli  or  victory."  ITiey  might  as  well  have  called  upon  the 
wind.  Reval  was  captured,  and  so  was  Pskov,  the  centre  of  the 
flax  in  try,  only  150  miles  from  Petrograd.  In  the  latter 
town  »..jnense  quantities  of  war  stores  were  seized.  The 
capital  was  now  in  dire  danger,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
organize  its  defence.  Not  imtil  Narva,  100  miles  from  Petro- 
grad, had  been  reached,  and  German  aeroplanes  were  dropping 
bombs  on  the  capital,  was  a  halt  called.  During  the  new  invasion 
6,000  oflicers,  over  57,000  men,  2,600  guns,  5,000  machine 
guns,  and  5,000  motor  vehicles  were  captured.  In  the  south, 
where  the  Austrians  had  made  an  advance,  10,000  Russians 
laid  down  their  arms. 

On  25th  February  Germany  aimounced  the  conditions  on 
which  she  would  again  discuss  peace,  and  allowed  Russia  forty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  decide.  Before  the  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  agreed  to  .  ccept  the 
German  terms.  "  Their  knees  are  on  our  chest,"  they  said, 
"  and  our  position  is  hopeless."  They  had  made  Russia 
powerless,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  conqueror's 
terms.  They  did  so  without  even  reading  tne  treaty  to  which 
they  set  ♦heir  hands. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  4th  March, 
the  state  of  war  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  was 
declared  at  an  end,  and  thenceforward  both  sides  agreed  "  to 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  together."  Russia  agreed  to  with- 
draw from  the  territories  taken  from  her  and  refrain  from 
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Map  showing  Territory  ceded  by  Russia  to  Germany. 

interfering  in  any  way  in  their  affairs.    The  map  on  this  page 
shows  you  the  new  Russian  frontier  according  to  the  terms  of 

Eeace.  It  ran  from  Narva  through  Lake  Pskov  and  Lake 
.uban  to  Livenhof  on  the  Dvina.  From  that  point  it  followed 
the  river  for  some  distance  and  then  turned  south-west  to 
Frushany,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Ukraine  boundary, 
which  is  shown  by  the  zigzag  dotted  line  running  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Rostov,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
Germany  thua  became  master  of  Finland,  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Poland,  and  the  Ukraine — in  all  about  435,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  with  a  population  of  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
millions.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  you  that  Russia  was  left 
with  only  one  port  on  the  Baltic  Sea — "  Peter's  Window." 

In  the  treaty  which  was  signed  on  4th  March  there  appeared 
an  article  which  found  no  place  in  the  treaty  which  the  Bolshevist 
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leaders  refused  to  sign  on  13th  Februarj'.  This  new  article 
forced  Russia  to  withdraw  from  Asia  Minor,  and  to  give  up  to 
Turkey  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum.  The  rail- 
way running  from  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Baku  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Asian  oases  of  Merv, 
Bokhara,  and  Tashkent  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  thus  passed 
into  the  control  of  Germany.  The  oil  wells  at  Baku  became 
hers  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  the  railway  beyond  the 
Caspian,  which  afforded  her 
a  "  short  cut "  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Indi^,  was  at  her 
disposal.  "  Thus  bad  be- 
gins and  worse  remains 
behind." 

Now  that  Rmnania  was 
betrayed  by  Russia  and 
hemmed  in  by  her  foes, 
she  i,ad  no  choice  but  to 
lay  down  her  arms  and 
make  the  best  terms  which 
she  could  with  her  con- 
querors. The  Bolshevists 
had  qviarrelled  with  her, 
and  had  actually  begun  to 
fight  her.  Against  Austro- 
Germans  and  Russians  she 
was  helpless,  and  in  sur- 
render was  her  only  hope  of 
maintaining  her  independ- 
ence. On  23rd  February 
Kuhlmann  and  .  Czemin 
arrived  at  Bucharest,  and 
proceeded  to  Jassy,  where 
they  met  King  Ferdinand.  On  and  March  the  King  held  a 
Cabinet  Council  at  which  the  enemy's  terms  wei?  accepter",  anu 
three  days  later  peace  was  signed.  Rumania  had  to  give  up  the 
Dobrudja  to  Bufearia,  and  the  Tran^ylvanian  passes,  along  with 
the  oil-fields  of  Campina,  to  Hungary.  Further,  she  had  to  give 
Germany  a  right  of  way  for  her  troops  to  pass  through  Moldavia 
to  Odessa.  The  little  country  which  had  so  gallantly  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  the  Allies  had  paid  dearly  for  her  chivalry. 


Map  showing  Ruuuui  Railway*  under  con- 
trol of  Germany  after  the  Peace  of  Biest- 
Lit07sk. 
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You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  AUies  were  prepared  to 
recognize  the  hard  terms  which  the  Central  Powers  had  meted 
out  to  Russia  and  Rumania.  Though  Russia,  by  the  reckless 
folly  of  those  who  spoke  in  her  name,  had  invited  this  disaster 
and  had  brought  down  upon  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front 
the  weight  of  the  forces  which  had  now  been  released,  they 
uttered  no  word  of  complaint,  but  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
new  and  terrible  burden  which  they  never  thought  they  would 
have  to  bear. 

They  knew  that  a  hard  struggle  lay  before  them,  and  that 
until  the  Americans  were  ready  to  flmg  their  millions  into 
the  fray  their  armies  would  be  in  grave  peril.  Nevertheless, 
relying  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  splendid  gal- 
lantry of  their  troops,  they  meant  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  to 
the  bitter  end.  When  victory  crowned  their  banners  they  were 
determined  to  rescue  both  Russia  and  Rumania — the  one  from 
the  ruin  whicn  she  had  prepared  for  herself,  the  other  from  the 
grievous  misfortune  which  she  had  so  undeservedly  suffered. 

The  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Allies 
assembled  in  London  issued  a  note  in  which  they  made  this 
determination  very  clear.  "  Peace  treaties  such  as  these  we 
do  not  and  cannot  acknowledge.  Our  own  ends  are  very 
different :  we  are  fighting,  and  mean  to  continue  fighting,  in 
order  to  finish  once  for  all  with  this  policy  of  plunder,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  the  peaceful  reign  of  organized  justice." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FIGHTING  IN  BIBLB  LANDS. 


IN  Chapter  XXVI.  of  our  eighth  volume  I  told  yuu  the  story 
of  General  Maude's  brilliimt  success  at  Ramadie  on  the 
river  Euphrates.*  You  will  remember  that,  at  the  end  of  Sm- 
tember  1917,  we  surroimded  the  Turkish  force  after  a  skilful 
encircling  movement,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  it — some 
3,500  men  in  all.  lliis  victory  was  General  Maude's  crowning 
feat.  After  his  death  no  move  was  made  on  the  Euphrates 
until  the  middle  of  February  1918.  On  20th  February  our 
troops  went  forward  again.  They  pushed  alon^  the  Aleppo 
road  west  of  Ramadie  for  some  fourteen  miles,  while  the  patrols 
advanced  with  but  little  resistance  to  within  ten  miles  of  Hit, 
which  stands  in  a  region  of  petroleum  deposits,  and  has  been 
famous  for  bitumen  since  the  days  of  Babylonia.  It  is  said 
that  Ahava,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  viii.  15  as  the  place 
where  the  expedition  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  was  mus- 
tered, is  the  modem  Hit. 

On  9th  March  our  main  forces  occupied  Hit  without  oppo- 
sition, the  garrison  retreating  upstream.  During  their  with- 
drawal the  Turks  were  attacked  by  our  aircraft,  and  heavy 
casualties  were  inflicted  upon  them.  We  had  now  reached  the 
starting-point  of  the  caravan  and  post  road  to  Damascus, 
which  stands  some  400  miles  to  the  west.  This  road  runs 
through  the  ancient  Palmyra,  and  traverses  a  fairly  well-watered 
region  north  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  along  this  route 
that  Sir  William  Willcocks  proposed  to  make  a  railway  from 
Bagdad  to  Damascus,  a  distance  of  5C0  miles. 

At  the  close  of  March,  General  Marshall,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Stanley  Maude,  had  a  choice  of  two  routes  by  which  he 
might  proceed  to  join  hands  with  General  AUenby  in  Palestine. 

•  See  map.  vd.  viii.,  p.  267. 
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He  miRht  follow  the  caravan  route  to  Damascus,  or  he  might 
continue  his  march  up  the  Euphrates.  HU  difficulty  was  not 
with  the  Turks,  who  were  no  longer  a  power  m  MesopoUmia, 
but  with  his  transport  and  supply.  Every  mile  he  advanced 
lengthened  his  communications,  which  already  extended  to  the 
Pereian  Gulf.  So  far,  supplies  had  reached  him  bjr  means  of 
the  river.  Above  Hit  the  stream  begins  to  be  unnavigable  save 
'"or  small  boats  and  rafts,  and  no  secure  advance  was  possible 
until  a  light  railway  could  be  laid  down.  This  meant  much 
time  and  labour,  and  it  was  clear  that  many  months  must  elapse 
before  Marshall  could  push  on  towards  the  Holy  Land. 
•  ••**** 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Palestine  front  and  see  what  had 
happened  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  on  December  9.  iQi?- 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  our 
forces  had  a  great  effect  on  the  native  mmd.  The  Arabs  were 
specially  impressed  when  General  AUenby  waUied  on  foot 
without  show  or  parade  into  the  Holy  City.  They  said  that 
he  came  as  a  pilgrim  and  not  as  a  conqueror.  Strange  to  say, 
his  name  was  very  much  in  his  favour.  The  nearest  Arabic 
rendering  of  Allenby  is  Alla-Nebi,  which  means  "  the  orophet 
of  God.''  When  they  took  this  name  and  read  it  backwards, 
after  the  manner  of  Arabic  writing,  it  read  :  "  Ibn-el-AUa,  or 
"  the  son,  or  servant,  of  God." 

After  beating  off  the  Turco-German  attempt  to  recapture 
the  city.  General  Allenby's  forces  marked  time  for  two  months 
while  the  railway  communications  between  Egypt  and  Jeru- 
salem were  completed.  In  the  meantime  our  Arab  allies  were 
not  idle.  On  26th  January  they  fell  in  with  a  Turkish  force  of 
eleven  battalions,  with  mountain  artillery  and  machine  guns, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  force  was  attempt- 
ing to  clear  the  country  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hedjaz 
railway,  which  connects  Asia  Minor  with  the  Holy  Places  of 
Arabia.  The  Arabs  attacked  with  great  spint  and  routed  the 
Turks,  who  lost  over  four  hundred  killed  and  many  prisoners, 
including  the  commander  of  the  force,  together  with  much  war 

material.  .  ,  .  ... 

On  19th  February  General  Allenby  set  his  troops  m  motion 
again,  his  objective  being  Jericho  towards  the  east  and  She- 
chem  towards  the  north.  I  will  first  deal  wuh  the  advance 
on  Jericho.     The  Turks  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 


General  AUenby  entering  Jeruaakm,  December  ix,  1917. 
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viated  Jenualcm  in  1808. 
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the  mounUin  ridge*  to  the  ewt  of  Jerusalem,  and  our  troops 
were  set  a  difficult  task  to  dislodge  them.    At  dawn  on  Tues- 
day we  atucked  four  important  positions  running  almost  due 
north  and  south,  some  five  miles  east  of  Jerusalem.  El  Muntar, 
a  bleak,  black  hill  to  the  south-east  of  the  Holy  City,  was 
in  our  hands  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  while  another  position 
dominating  a  wide  district  was  captured  by  a  column  which 
attacked  it  after  a  long  night  march.    By  nme.in  the  morning 
the  enemy  was  in  retreat,  but  on  the  high  ground  farther  east 
he  made  a  stand.    A  London  battalion  at  this  pomt  had  to 
make  three  assaults  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy's  trenches 
and  get  to  work  with  the  bayonet.    The  battle  wa«  over  and 
the  whole  line  was  in  our  hands  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Welsh  troops  had  largely  assisted  by  pushing  to  the  north  and 
preventing  the  Turks  from  reinforcing  their  troops  on  the  east. 
During  the  night  the  southern  column  moved  forward 
towards  the  moxmtain  chain  which  lies  some  nine  miles  east  of 
Jerusalem.    At  its  northern  edge  stands  Talat  ed  Dumm,  the 
key  to  Jericho  ;  and  winding  up    ver  its  face  is  the  Jerusalem- 
Jericho  road.    On  this  hill  stand,  what  is  known  as  the  Gcod 
Samaritan  Inn,  and  near  at  hand  is  what  the  Arabs  call  the  Hill 
of  Blood,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  Crusaders'  castle. 
London  troops  attacked  this  hill  at  daybreak,  after  a  short  bom- 
bardment during  which  the  inemy  trenches  arovmd  the  castle 
were  thoroughly  searched.    The  Turks  were  seen  leaving  them 
and  rushing  across  the  broad  green  patch  towards  the  defile 

in  the  rear. 

Meanwhile  our  infantry  were  climbing  the  spurs  ot  the 
hill.  Before  they  reached  the  top  the  Turks  had  rallied  and 
were  ready  to  put  up  a  fight.  It  was  a  very  brief  affair,  and 
again  the  enemy  fled  towards  the  defile.  He  made  one  coimter- 
attack,  but  without  result,  and  the  Hill  of  Blood  was  ours  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Though  I  have  dismissed  these  operations  in  a  few  lines, 
you  must  not  suppose  that  cur  men  had  an  easy  task.  For 
miles  they  had  to  scramble  up  steep  mountain  slopes,  slide 
down  hillsides  over  smooth,  slippery  stones,  or  slither  m  muddy 
valleys  They  had  to  haul  their  guns  up  to  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  when  the  Jordan  valley  was  reached  they  were 
in  action  1,100  feet  behvj  sea-level.  Wonderful  feats  were  per- 
formed in  moving  the  guns  over  this  terribly  difficult  country. 
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While  the  attack  on  the  Hill  of  Blood  was  proceeding,  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  mounted  troop*  were  riding  over  the 
hills  and  abng  the  valleys  threatening  the  enemy's  rear.  They 
had  to  traverse  a  deeply-cleft  country  in  which  the  narrow 
defiles  were  death-traps.  Upcn  one  narrow  gorge,  where  only 
two  men  could  pass  abreast,  the  enemy  had  trainml  several 
guns.  Nevertheless,  the  mounted  troops  made  headway,  and 
on  the  morning  of  aist  February  entered  Jericho.  A  corre- 
spondent was  able  to  write  on  the  evening  of  that  day :  "  There 
is  not  one  Turk  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  prophesy  that  the  Turks  will  never  again  attempt  to 
attack  the  Holy  City  from  the  east." 

Jericho,  which  figures  so  hugely  in  Holy  Writ,  has  changed 
its  site  more  than  once.  The  ancient  city  stood  near  the  toot 
of  the  mountains,  fifteen  miles  east-north-east  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  plain.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  v/aji 
a  Roman  cit>'.  and  lay  farther  south.  Lhiring  the  Middle  Ages 
the  town  stood  farther  east,  where  a  twelfth-century  tower  still 
marks  its  site.  Famous  m  Bible  times  for  its  palms  and  its 
gardens  of  balsam,  it  is  now  a  wretched  hamlet  of  hovels—a 
sore  disappointment  to  those  of  our  men  who  had  figured  it  as 
•»  glowing  Eastern  city. 

Allenby  was  determined  to  give  the  enemy  no  rest.  He 
continued  his  advance  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  by  9th  March 
his  line  ran  from  the  grain  depot  of  Riyum  el  Bahr,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  to  a  point  north  of  the  Wadi  Auja.  Then  the  line 
struck  westward  across  the  main  road  from  Jericho  to  the  north. 
Op  the  same  day  an  advance  was  made  on  a  front  of  thirteen 
miles  astride  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  road.  Shechem  stands 
some  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  saddle  between 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  is  approached  across  "  most 
precipitous  "  country,  where  concealed  machine  guns  made 

Srogress  very  difficult.  Because  of  the  central  position  of 
hechem,  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel,  made  it  his  capital ;  but  in 
later  times  it  was  forsaken.  When  the  Romans  were  mastera 
of  the  country,  Vespasian  rebuilt  the  place  and  called  it  Flavia 
Neapolis ;  hence  its  modem  name,  >fabl(ks.  Near  it  the  sites 
of  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb  are  still  shown. 

The  battle  which  b^an  on  Saturday,  9th  March,  was  for 
the  possession  of  a  pass  leading  down  to  shechem  from  the  crest 
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of  the  main  ridge.  For  three  day«  there  was  stem  fighting 
over  fteep,  rocky  hills,  deep  valleys,  and  watercourses.  'Plough 
the  work  was  most  difficult,  it  was  carried  through  without  a 
hitch.  Our  men  had  to  attack  up  spurs  and  along  stony 
ridges  with  concealed  machine  guns  playing  upon  them. 
When  they  were  not  climbing  they  were  scrambling  down 
slippery  hill  faces  or  finding  a  way  into  or  out  of  river  courses 
the  sides  of  which  were  like  cliffs.  Sometimes  there  was  a  sheer 
drop  of  ninety  feet,  as  in  the  Wadi  el  Jib.  Guns  had  to  be 
lowered  into  the  wadis  by  means  of  ropes,  and  hauled  out  again 
by  long  lines  of  men.  It  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  work 
of  the  labour  battalions  in  making  motor  roads  across  the 
mountains  that  we  were  able  to  mdie  headway  at  all.  From 
some  of  the  hilltops  which  we  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  day 
our  men  could  see  the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Esdraelon — a  green 
and  beautiful  prospect. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  March  we  were  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Shechem  apH  twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  early  hours  of  Friday,  22nd  March,  som**  of  our  troops 
forded  the  Jordan  in  spite  of  the  strong  current.  The  river 
was  then  bridged,  and  our  forces  having  crossed,  fought  their 
way  eastward  through  difficult  mountain  country.  During 
one  of  the  eneaeements  a  London  battalion,  by  a  dashing 
attack,  captured  the  whole  of  an  enemy  battery.  We  pushed 
on,  and  when  this  part  of  our  story  ends  our  mounted  troops 
were  within  three  miles  of  Es  Salt,  eleven  miles  eart  of  nic 
Jordan,  and  only  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  Hedjaz  railway. 

During  the  month  of  March  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
visited  the  Holy  Land  to  inspect  the  troops,  to  thank  them  in 
the  name  of  their  Kine  and  country,  and  to  present  them  with 
the  decorations  which  they  had  won  by  their  gallantry.  Parades 
were  held  at  various  points  in  the  line,  the  most  important 
being  that  which  took  place  on  19th  March.  The  troops  were 
drawn  up  on  Mount  Zion,  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  and  is  within  eyeshot  of  the  famous  places  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Holy  City.  Twenty-three  conquerors 
have  stood  upon  this  hill,  but  never  before  had  it  known  vic- 
torious legions  who  so  jealously  guarded  the  sanctity  of  tiie 
city  and  so  carefully  preserved  its  temples  and  shrines. 

In  the  shadow  of  David's  Tower  and  the  old  city  walls  the 
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Duke  invested  General  AUenby,  the  latest  and  gentlest  con- 
queror of  the  Holy  City,  as  a  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Other  generals  were  decorated,  and 
many  officers  and  men  received  the  medals  which  they  had  won 
in  battle.  From  the  housetops  around  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
witnessed  the  simple  ceremony,  and  later  in  the  day,  when  the 
Duke  visited  the  Holy  Places,  they  flocked  into  the  streets  to 
give  him  welcome.  His  guards  of  honour  were  furnished  by 
two  regiments  of  which  he  was  honorary  colonel — ^the  London 
Irish  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers.  The  London  Irish,  who 
stood  at  attention  that  day,  could  not  fail  to  recall  their  hard 
and  bitter  fighting  on  the  entrenched  hills  to  the  west,  when  the 
enemy  were  beaten  back  and  the  city  was  freed  for  ever  from 
the  Turkish  thrall. 

«♦••*«» 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  order  which  General 
AUenby  received  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.  It 
consists  of  a  white  eight-pointed  star,  and  was  worn  on  the 
black  robes  of  the  half  monks,  half  fighting  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  succouring  and  protecting  Christian 
Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  We  first  hear  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  they  grew  to 
be  wealthy  and  powerful  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in 
1099.  Crusading  kings  and  princes  gave  them  lands,  and  for 
nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  they  defended  the  Latin 
kingdom  in  Palestine  against  the  Saracens.  When  the  Holy 
Land  was  reconquered  in  1291  they  established  themselves  in 
Cyprus,  and  afterwards  in  Rhodes,  from  which  island  they  were 
driven  by  the  Turks  in  1523.  They  then  found  a  refuge  in 
Malta,  where  they  remained  until  1798.  In  later  times  they 
entered  into  hospital  service,  and  now  the  order  is  usually 
bestowed  upon  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  ot 
the  sick  and  suffering. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  GREAT   GERMAN  ONSLAUGHT. — 1. 

FROM  the  moment  when  the  Bolshevists  began  to  talk 
peace  with  the  Germans  it  was  clear  that  hard  times  were 
in  store  for  the  Allies.  Russia  was  utterly  oui  of  the  war,  and 
any  day  she  might  be  expected  to  sign  peace.  This  meant  that 
the  Germans  would  no  longer  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  Allies 
in  France,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  and  fling  their  whole  force 
against  them. 

There  were  many  observers  who  thought  that  the  enemy 
would  make  no  great  assault  upon  the  Allies  in  the  West,  even 
though  for  weeks  past  German  newspapers  had  announced  that 
a  mighty  onslaught  was  about  to  begin.  The  enemy  had  so 
openly  advertised  his  intention  that  it  was  thought  he  was 
merely  trying  to  trick  us.  His  submarine  campaign  was 
making  headway:  he  was  seriously  interfering  with  our  food 
supplies  and  our  transport  generally.  He  knew  that  the 
Americans  could  not  array  their  armies  in  France  for  many 
months  to  come,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  Italians  were  hold- 
ing a  difficult  and  dangerous  line  along  the  Piave  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  plain.  Those  who 
did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  a  great  enemy  assault  in 
France  and  Flanders  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  would  probably  make  a  big  offensive  in  North  Italy  as 
soon  as  the  snow  disappeared  from  the  lower  hills,  and  that 
the  result  might  be  to  force  the  Italians  to  follow  the  example 
of  Russia  and  Rumania  and  make  peace.  The  Germans,  it 
was  said,  believed  that  they  had  only  to  hold  the  British  and 
French  in  the  West,  and  that  the  submarine  campaign,  together 
with  the  dropping  off  of  the  Allies,  would  give  them  victory. 
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Though  there  were  many  who  argued  in  this  way,  our 
soldiers  in  France  were  c-rtain  that  the  Germans  would 
before  long  strike  a  tremenuous  blow  at  them.  The  military 
staff  at  Versailles  made  a  close  study  of  the  question,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  February  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  such  an  attack ;  that  If  would  come  south  of  Arras, 
and  be  upon  the  widest  front  that  had  ever  yet  been  assailed. 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  told  '/  e  Government  that  the  Germans 
would  throw  the  whole  of  their  strength  into  the  struggle, 
and  that  they  would  aim  at  cutting  off  the  British  from  the 
French  and  capturing  Amiens,  the  great  railway  centre  of 
North  France.  He  also  said  that  the  enemy  would  mass  some 
ninety-five  divisions  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he  would  prob- 
ably succeed  in  penetrating  the  British  line  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  length  of  the  front  attacked.  Strange  to  say,  this  fore- 
cast turned  out  to  be  true  in  almost  every  particular. 

You  know  that  in  modern  warfare,  other  things  being  equal, 
success  rests  with  the  side  that  can  count  upon  the  largest 
number  of  men.  Let  us  see  how  our  numbers  stood  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  On  9th 
April,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  told  us 
that  though  we  and  the  French  had  lost  heavily  during  1917, 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  in  France  were  considerably  stronger 
in  January  1918  than  they  had  been  in  January  1917.  Up  to 
about  October  or  November  i*"—  our  forces  in  France  out- 
numbered the  Germans  by  t.  •  -  1  two.  Then  came  the 
military  ruin  of  Russia,  and  I  rmans  hurried  up  their 

released  divisions  from  the  EastCiU  front  and  brought  them  to 
the  West,  Thev  also  had  a  certain  measure  of  Austrian  sup- 
port. Nevertheless,  we  were  told  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  assauh  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  the  whole  German 
army  on  the  Western  front  was  only  about  equal  to  the  total 
strength  of  the  Allies.  We  were  slightly  better  off  in  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  aircraft.  How,  then,  you  will  ask,  could 
the  Germans  provide  themselves  with  masses  of  troops  for 
the  proposed  attack  ?  Let  me  give  you  the  Prime  Minister's 
explanation. 

The  enemy  had  organized  his  troops  so  as  to  give  him  more 
divisions  than  we  possessed.  He  had  fewer  battalions  in  each 
division,  and  fewer  men  in  each  battalion.  With  his  divisions 
thus  reduced  in  strength  he  proposed  to  hold  his  line,  and  to 
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fling  against  us  in  a  mighty  assault  the  extra  number  of 
divisions  thus  created.  These  divisions  consisted  of  his  best 
troops,  and  for  many  months  some  of  them  had  been 
practically  in  rest  camps  on  the  Eastern  front.  All  had  been 
specially  trained  for  the  great  adventure  ;  they  had  been  exer- 
cised in  making  long  marches  and  in  carrying  out  sham  attacks 
in  the  rear.  The  vanguard  of  each  division  was  formed  of 
"  storm  troops,"  soldiers  of  spirit  and  mettle  who  had  been 
fed  up,  trained,  and  disciplined  to  form  the  spearhead  of  the 
assault. 

The  Germans  had  several  important  advantages  in  the  great 
offensive  for  which  they  had  diligently  prepared  all  winter. 
They  could  choose  their  own  ground  and  their  own  time  ;  they 
knew  the  width  of  the  attack,  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the 
method  of  the  attack ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  under  one 
united  command.  This  meant  that  they  acted  as  one  great 
team,  controlled  and  guided  by  one  mind.  The  Allies,  as  you 
know,  consisted  of  two  great  ^oups  of  armies,  each  group 
having  its  own  commander-in-chief  and  its  own  staff.  Though 
British  and  French  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  each  other,  there  were,  nevertheless,  two 
controlling  minds  in  command;  and  this  was  a  great  draw- 
back, because  it  meant  that  before  any  combined  movement 
could  be  made  the  two  commanders-in-chief  had  to  come 
together  and  discuss  the  position.  There  was  thus  bound  to  be 
delay  in  taking  combined  action,  and  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  well.  Take  one  example.  Supposing  that  at  the 
same  time  ther'^  happened  to  be  a  serious  risk  to  the  British  line 
and  also  to  the  French  line.  Each  commander-in-chief  would 
naturally  think  his  own  risk  the  greater,  and  would  provide  for 
his  own  difficulty  ;  but  if  there  were  a  generalissimo  he  would 
calculate  which  of  the  risks  was  the  more  dangerous,  and  would 
dispose  his  troops  accordingly.  It  i**  said  that  the  Kaiser 
boasted  to  ex-King  Constantine  :  "  I  shall  beat  them  because 
they  have  no  united  command." 

The  Germans,  as  you  know,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  intention.  They  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  they 
were  preparing  a  big  offensive,  and  that  they  meant  to  strike 
soon.  Nevertheless,  they  did  surprise  us  after  all.  They 
moved  their  troops  by  night,  when  our  airmen  could  not  see 
them ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  they  were  favoured 
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by  thick  mists,  which  enabled  them  to  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  lines  without  being  observed.  They  were  also 
favoured  by  the  weather,  which  constantly  fought  for  them 
throughout  the  war.  A  long  spell  of  dry  weather  had  made 
the  ground  between  Arras  and  the  Oise,  which  in  ordinary 
Mnng  conditions  would  be  impossible  for  troops,  quite  suitable 
for  campaigning.  On  that  part  of  the  line  the  ground  is  usually 
a  quagmu-e  duriM  an  ordinary  spring.  In  March  1918  it  was 
dry  and  firm,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to  walk  easily  across 
country  which  in  former  years  was  deep  in  mud. 

You  already  know  the  main  object  of  the  Germans  in  mak- 
ing the  great  assault  which  will  be  described  in  the  following 
pages.  It  was  to  tear  a  great  gap  in  the  British  front  as  near  as 
•  possible  to  the  point  where  the  British  and  French  armies 
joined.  They  hoped  to  break  through  and  separate  the  two 
forces.  If  they  could  do  so,  they  would  win  a  great  advanta-^e. 
They  would  no  longer  have  to  fight  one  united  force,  but  two 
fractions,  each  of  which  could  be  deak  with  separately.  While 
with  comparatively  weak  forces  they  held  off  one  ot  the  frac- 
tions, th^  could  fling  themselves  against  the  other  and  roll 
It  up.  This  was  precisely  what  Napoleon  tried  to  do  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign  and  failed.  He  tried  to  thrust  in  between 
the  forces  of  Wellington  and  those  of  Bliicher,  and  beat  them  in 
detail.  At  the  beginning  of  June  1815  WeUington's  army  was 
scattered  in  various  places  from  ISfivelles  westward,  while 
Bliicher's  was  extended  fropi  the  same  place  eastward.  Welling- 
ton's plan  was  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Bliicher  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  block  Napoleon's  advance.  The  French 
Emperor's  plan  was  to  fall  upon  these  armies  before  they  could 
concentrate,  ar^d  defeat  uiem  piecemeal. 

Napoleon  attacked  Bliicher  at  Ligny,  and  inflicted  great 
loss  upon  him ;  but  the  Pn:ssian  general  was  still  undefeated 
and  retreated  m  good  order  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo,  according  to  a  pievious  arrangement.  On 
the  same  day  Napoleon's  general,  Ne>,  fell  upon  the  British 
at  Quatre  Bras,  but  was  beaten  off;  whereupon  Wellington 
retreated  to  Waterioo,  where  he  waited  for  Bliicher  to  join 
him.  All  day  Sunday,  i8th  June,  Napoleon  made  assault  after 
assault  on  the  British ;  but,  thanks  to  the  doggedness  of  the 
"thm  red  line,"  they  held  out  until  the  evening,  when  the 
Prussians  appeared,  and  Napoleon  found  himself  assailed  on  the 
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flank  by  another  army— with  what  result  every  British  boy  and 
girl  knows. 

I  want  you  to  notice  that  the  ^rcat  onslaught  which  began 
on  Thursday,  21st  March,  was  a  sign  not  of  German  strength, 
but  of  German  weakness.  We  already  know  that  the  enemy 
was  not  superior  in  force  to  the  Allies  in  the  West.  He 
had  good  hopes  of  detaching  another  of  the  Allies  by  an 
assault  in  Italy,  and  meanwhile  his  submarine  campaign  was 
going  well.  Why  did  he  strike  so  early  in  the  season  ?  It 
IS  true  that  the  ground  across  which  he  proposed  to  advance 
suited  him  well ;  but  the  weather  might  break  down  any 
moment,  and  he  might  find  himself  struggling  knee-deep  in 
the  mire.  Further,  he  knew  that  he  was  bound  to  suffer 
very  great  losses,  and  that  if  he  failed  he  would  never  again 
in  this  war  be  able  to  make  a  similar  effort.  It  was  dear 
that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  mighty  undertaking  he  could 
never  hope  to  succeed.  Why  was  he  prepared  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  this  great  gamble  ?  The  best  observers  told  us 
that  the  condition  of  Germany  and  Austria  was  so  bad  that 
he  dared  not  delay.  Unless  he  struck  quickly  and  successfiilly 
he  would  never  be  able  to  do  so,  because  the  German  and 
Austrian  peoples  would  be  unable  to  bear  their  hard  condi- 
tions much  longer,  and  would  demand  peace  at  any  price. 
A  German  flying  officer  who  was  taken  prisoner  plainly  told 
his  captors  that  the  offensive  was  the  result  of  desperation. 
"  We  must  have  peace  quickly  now,"  he  said. 

The  enemy  knew  that  the  offensive  which  he  was  forced 
to  make  would  be  terribly  expensive.  The  Prussians,  as  you 
are  aware,  believe  in  making  their  attacks  with  dense  masses  of 
men.  They  know  that  when  their  soldiers  advance  shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  form  excellent  targets  for  the  artillery,  machine 
guns,  and  rifles  of  the  defenders,  and  that  their  losses  must  be 
enormous.  Nevertheless  they  believe  that  such  a  method  of 
attack  is  worth  while.  They  hold  that  the  sacrifice  of  large 
masses  of  men  in  the  early  stages  of  the  battle  is  cheapest 
in  the  long  run.  It  is  said  that  they  were  prepared  to  lose 
600,000  men  in  the  attempt ;  and  certainly,  if  success  followed, 
this  awful  outlay  of  human  life  would  be  justified.  In  no 
other  country  but  Germany  dare  war  lords  send  hordes  of 
men  to  their  death  in  this  way.  The  German  people  have 
long  been  schooled  and  drilled  and  dragooned  into  complete 
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obedience ;    their   masters  think   of  them   only  as  "  cannon 
fodder." 

Thus  the  Kaiser  and  his  military  chiefs  staked  everything 
on  rapid  success.  There  was  no  other  way  ;  chey  must  speedily 
accomplish  our  ruin  or  await  their  own. 

Look  carefully  at  this  diagram,  which  shows  you  roughly  the 
Allied  line  from  the  English  Cha.mel  to  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land as  it  was  on  March  20,  1918.    Belgian  and  British  forces 
held  the  line  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Oise  ;   thence- 
forward to  the  Swiss  frontier  ran  the  trenches  of  the  French. 
If  the  enemy  was  to  cut  off 
the  British  from  the  French, 
his  blow  must  be  struck  as 
near  to  the  Oise  as  possible. 
If  he   could    break   through 
between  the  Oise  and  Amiens 
he   would   be   on   the  flank 
of    the    British,    and    woxild 
be   able,  before   the   French 
reserves  could   come  up,  to 
turn  northward  and  destroy 
our  armies.    If  he  could  break 
through  on  the  Oise,  he  would 
have  a  great  advantage.    The 
valley    of   the    Oise    at    this 
point    is    very   marshy,    and 
IS  flanked  by  backwaters  and 
pools.     He  could  hold  this  flank  with  a  comparatively  weak 
force  of  men  and  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  bulk 
of  his  strength  in  striking  hammer  blows  at  the  British,  and 
forcing  them  back  on  the  sea.    If  the  break-through  should  be 
successful,  it  would  give  him  Amiens  and  the  main  railway 
between  Calais  and  Paris.    We  should  lose  our  great  high- 
way of  supply,  and  should  be  forced  to  rely  upon  other  lines 
lying  considerably  in  the  rear.    The  final  consequences  of  such 
a  break  through  would  be  terrible  to  contemplate. 

The  German  High  Command  had  chosen  to  strike  between 
Arras  and  the  Oise.  Turn  to  the  map  on  page  93,  and  find 
Roeux,  on  the  Scarpe.  From  this  place  to  Vendeuil.  on  the 
Uise.  is  a  uistance  of  43I  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  or  50  miles 
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if  we  count  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  ime.  Never  had 
attack  been  projected  on  so  wide  a  front.  For  the  purpose 
the  enemy  had  massed  some  ninety  or  more  divisions,  torty 
of  which  were  set  aside  for  the  first  shock,  while  ten  others 
were  held  in  hand  to  replace  those  that  were  broken,  and  to 
continue  the  drive.  If  we  suppose  each  division  to  consist  of 
7,000  troops,  he  was  prepared  to  fling  into  the  battle  in  its 
early  stages  about  350,000  men,  and  still  retain  about  as  many 
again  behind  them  as  reinforcements.  In  addition,  he  brought 
up  a  greater  force  of  artillery  than  had  ever  been  massed  upon 
a  fifty-mile  line.  Many  of  the  batteries  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Eastern  front,  and  others  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  Austrians.  Arrangements  were  made  to  move  the  guns 
forward  with  all  speed. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  Thursday, 
2ist  March,  saw  th**  beginning  of  the  most  critical  period  that 
Britain  has  ever  kno...t,  and  ushered  in  weeks  of  terrible  anxiety 
during  which  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  huiw  in  the  balance.  Turn  again  to  the 
map  on  page  93,  and  follow  the  British  line  as  it  lay  before 
dawn  upon  that  fateful  morning.  It  curved  eastwards  from  th". 
Scarpe  m  front  of  Roeux,  through  Fonta  >e  and  Bullecourt  to 
Ribecourt,  the  extreme  point  of  the  salieni  which  remained  after 
our  advance  towards  Cambrai  and  our  subsequent  retirement  in 
November  1917.  From  Ribecourt  the  line  swung  westward  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ep6hy  to  complete  the  salient,  and  then 
ran  southward  roughly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  Somme  at  St.  Quentin. 
Crossing  this  canal  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Quentin,  it 
proceeded  to  the  Oise  just  behind  La  F^re. 

Now  when  you  look  at  the  trace  of  the  British  trench  line 
from  the  Scarpe  to  the  Oise,  you  are  at  once  struck  by  the 
bulge  which  attains  its  farthest  east  at  Ribecourt.  If  you  were 
asked  to  choose  the  part  of  the  line  against  which  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  likely  to  make  their  greatest  eflFort,  vou  would 
be  sure  to  point  to  the  Cambrai  salient.  You  would  be  quite 
right,  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  great  struggle  :hey  strove 
hard  to  "  pinch  "  this  salient  and  cut  off  the  men  and  guns 
within  it.  There  was  a  struggle  all  along  the  fifty-mile  front, 
but  a  special  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  Cambrai  salient. 

At  5.30  in  the  morning,  just  before  dawn,  the  German  guns 
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began  to  thunder.  Never  had  such  a  weight  of  artillery 
been  directed  against  us.  Opposite  three  of  our  divisions  the 
enemy  had  a  thousand  guns,  and  on  most  parts  of  the  lines  there 
was  one  gun  to  every  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of  front.  Large 
nu.nbers  of  long-range  guns  had  been  brought  up,  some  of 
them  probably  naval  guns  from  the  German  Cirancl  Fleet,  and 
vnth  these  they  bombarded  our  back  areas  for  twenty-eight 
miles  behind  our  lines.  The  big  guns  were  not  used  to  cut  the 
wire  in  front  of  our  trenches  ;  this  work  was  done  by  thousands 
of  trench  mortars  specially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  bombardment  contmued  for  less  than  tour  hours,  but 
it  was  terribly  severe  while  it  lasted.  A  Swiss  artillery  officer 
estimated  that  during  the  three  hours*  bombardment  on  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  the  Germans  flung  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  shells  upon  our  lines.  This  means  over  8,300  a 
minute,  or,  taking  the  front  at  fifty  miles,  over  160  shells  a 
minute  for  each  mile.  Actually  the  Germans  fired  in  three  or 
four  hours  of  their  opening  bombardment  more  than  twice  the 
total  number  of  shells  which  they  used  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 

During  the  final  hour  the  big  guns  poured  gas  shells  in  amaz- 
ing numbers  upon  oiu-  batteries  and  reserve  trenches,  and  upon 
the  cross-roads  and  the  points  where  our  troops  were  assembling. 
l^*e  hoped  by  such  means  to  stifle  our  men  with  poisonous 
vapour,  and  render  them  incapable  of  resisting  when  his  in- 
fantry advanced.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed.  Our  troops 
had  been  trained  for  many  weeks  to  work  for  long  stretches  in 
their  gas  masks,  and  this  training  proved  to  be  of  priceless 
value  as  the  d  re  on.    A  soldier  told  a  correspondent  that 

his  battalion  ou  ..c  left  of  the  attack  wore  their  masks  from 
four  in  the  morning  until  midday.  Otiier  men  wore  them  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  only  had  them  removed 
when  they  were  \younded  and  carried  far  to  the  rear.  Our 
gumiers  had  to  bring  up  ammunition,  lay  their  guns,  and  fire 
them  with  the  nozzles  of  their  masks  over  their  mouths  and 
noses  and  the  goggles  over  their  eyes.  The  enemy  had  boasted 
that  he  had  discovered  a  gas  which  would  penetrate  our  masks 
and  render  them  useless.  Happily  for  us,  our  box  respirators 
were  proof  against  the  deadliest  gas  that  he  could  invent. 

The  infantry  attack  did  not  begin  at  the  same  hour  all  along 
the  line.  The  first  "  storm  troops  "  were  seen  advancing 
shortly  after  five  in  the  morning,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  line 
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the  thrust  took  place  from  just  after  nine  o'clock  till  close 
upon  ten  o'clock.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  on  a  line  ex- 
tendmg  from  the  valley  of  the  Sens^c,  three  and  a  quarter  miles 
south  of  the  Scarpe,  nght  to  the  river  Oise ;  but  his  chief  effort, 
as  vou  know,  was  to  cut  off  the  Cambrai  salient.  He  attacked 
Jt  both  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  Masses  of  men 
advanced  against  Croisilles,  in  the  Sens^e  valley  on  the  north, 
and  against  Ep^hy  on  the  south. 

Hjs  infantry  came  on  in  dense  masses  with  the  greatest 
possible  determination.  Many  of  them  were  in  brand-new 
umforms,  as  though  they  were  entering  the  battle-zone  for  the 
first  time.  The  whole  countryside  seemed  alive  with  them. 
"  They  were  like  bees  out  of  a  hive,"  said  a  young  soldier 
who  saw  them  crossing  the  open  country  within  four  hundred 
yards  of  him.  Never  since  the  days  of  Mons  had  our  men 
witnessed  such  a  spectacle,  and  never  had  our  artillery- 
men and  machine  gunners  been  afforded  such  ideal  targets. 
The  first  lines  were  swept  to  earth,  but  others  immediately 
took  their  places,  and  the  advance  continued  over  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  "  The  more  we  shot  down  the  more  seemed  to 
come,"  said  a  gunner.  The  carnage  was  horrible,  but  still  the 
enemy  pushed  on.  Our  aviators,  flying  very  low  because  of 
the  white  mist  which  vras  rising  from  the  ground  like  smoke, 
reported  that  immense  numbers  of  German  dead  lay  amidst 
the  debris  of  our  wire  and  on  the  open  ground. 

The  German  troops  which  attacked  from  the  valley  of  the 
Sensde,  near  Ch^risy,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Havrincourt 
village  numbered  not  far  short  of  half  of  all  the  forces  launched 
against  us  that  day.  In  this  part  of  the  line  our  men  were  out- 
numbered by  about  four  to  one.  The  enemy's  object  was  to 
break  through  and  reach  the  heights  of  Henin,  to  the  east  of  the 
Arras-Bapaume  road,  and  also  those  of  St.  Leger,  beyond  the 
Sensie.  On  the  heights  of  Henin  he  would  find  the  remains 
of  his  old  Hindenburg  tunnel-trench.  Into  the  sector  between 
Ch^risy  and  just  beyond  Bullecourt,  a  distance  of  less  than 
nine  thousand  yards,  he  thrust  nine  divisions,  and  with  this 
weight  of  men  hoped  to  break  through  completely.  Never,  ex- 
cept perhaps  when  the  Brandenburghers  stormed  Douaumont 
plateau  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  for  Verdun,  had  he 
crowded  so  many  men  into  such  a  narrow  space. 

At  8.45  a.m.  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  forcing  his  way 
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through  our  outpost  Hnes  to  the  north  of  Cambrai  salient ;  but 
he  was  driven  out  on  the  extreme  left  by  an  immediate  counter- 
attack. Do  what  they  might,  the  Germans  could  make  no 
headway  on  our  extreme  left.  They  were  driven  back  when 
they  attempted  to  cross  No  Man's  Land,  bombed  out  of  our 
advanced  trenches  when  they  entered  them,  and  were  held  off 
the  whole  day.  The  40th  Division  and  3rd  Division,  which 
held  this  part  of  the  line  with  superb  obstinacy,  did  not  lose  a 
foot  of  ground. 

On  Bullecourt,  a  little  to  the  right  of  them,  the  enemy  flung 
shells  in  such  numbers  that  the  earth  seemed  to  spout  flame 
and  smoke  like  a  volcano.  No  wire  could  withstand  such  a 
storm  of  explosives,  and  no  living  man  could  remain  in  such 
an  irrferno.  Our  outposts  had  to  fall  back  upon  battle  posi- 
tions in  the  rear,  and  there  rally  on  a  stronger  defensive 
line.  They  retired  in  good  order  and  with  steadfast  courage 
under  the  barrage,  and  the  Germans  followed  them.  Our 
guns  at  point-blank  range  swept  thousands  of  them  to  earth, 
but  still  they  advanced.  In  the  early  afternoon  our  men 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  third  line.  At  half-past  five  in 
the  afternoon  the  enemy  came  swarming  down  the  slopes  of  the 
Sens^e  valley  from  Ch^risy  and  Fontaine  Wood  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  through.  Our  gunners  fired  into  them  with 
open  sights,  cutting  swathes  in  their  ranks  and  checking  their 
assault.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  fighting  died  down. 
At  a  terrible  cost  the  enemy  had  gained  ground  south-east  of 
Bullecourt  and  at  Croisilles,  but  nowhere  had  he  pressed  us 
back  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

While  our  line  had  thus  sagged  between  Fontaine  on  the 
north  and  Louveral  on  the  Cambrai-Bapaume  road,  a  splendid 
defence  was  being  maintained  south  of  the  road,  where  the 
famous  51st  Division  of  Highlanders  was  fighting.  This  51st 
Division  had  the  honour  of  being  marked  down  by  the  Germans 
as  being  the  most  terrible  fightmg  group  in  the  British  army. 
It  lived  up  to  its  high  reputation  that  day,  and  received  special 
praise  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Seaforths,  of  the 
17th  Division,  who  held  the  line  in  front  of  Hermies  and  Hav- 
rincourt  village,  did  remarkably  fine  work.  Though  they  had 
been  frightfully  bombarded  for  three  hours,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  meet  the  enemy  when  he  advanced  against  them  in 
overwhelming  numbers.    Hermies  was  attacked  six  times  and 
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Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  says  :— "  I  know  many  cases  of  airmen  of  ours  who,  during  this  battle, 
have  gone  behind  the  German  lines  flying  no  higher  than  500  feet,  am!  dropping  bombs  into 
masses  of  moving  troops.  They  have  scattered  large  columns,  and  have  chased  them  with 
deadly  machine-gun  fire." 
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Havrincourt  seven  times,  yet  every  attack  was  beaten  oflF  with 
terrible  cost  to  the  enemy.  At  one  point  the  Germans  pene- 
trated our  trenches,  but  thw  were  thrown  out  again  by  a  counter- 
attack, and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  Highlanders  had  only 
lost  about  150  yards  of  their  defences.  On  the  right  of  this 
sector,  at  Gauche  Wood  below  Gouzeaucourt,  the  9th  Division, 
consisting  of  Scots  and  South  Africans,  fought  splendidly.  AH 
day  the  Germans  kept  coming  on  in  waves,  and  several  times 
they  reached  the  edges  of  the  wood,  only  to  be  wiped  out  or 
hurled  back  again.  Attack  after  attack  failed,  and  at  night  our 
hold  on  the  wood  was  as  secure  as  it  had  been  in  the  morning. 

About  midway  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai  German 
divisions  drove  westward  like  a  battering  ram,  one  division  to 
every  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  yards.  Between  Hargi- 
court  and  Gouzeaucourt  they  were  met  by  the  famous  9th  Divi- 
sion and  other  units.  Though  opposed  by  the  heaviest  odds, 
our  men  fought  doggedly,  and  for  many  hours  clung  to  the 
fragments  of  their  old  defences,  refusing  to  surrender.  Only 
at  certain  points  did  the  Germans  make  headway.  At  Vau- 
cellete  Farm,  about  two  miles  south  of  Gouzeaucourt,  a  party 
of  Leicesters  fought  with  magnificent  courage,  and  held  off 
the  swarming  enemy  until  every  man  of  them  had  fallen.  Dur- 
hams  coming  up  behind  them  helped  to  hold  the  attack  at  this 
point. 

A  tremendous  drive  was  made  at  Ep6hy,  and  our  troops  on 
the  right  of  the  farm  were  forced  back.  They  yielded  ground 
slowly  and  stubbornly  foot  by  foot,  and  inflicted  terrible  losses 
on  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  two  field  batteries  at  Ep^hy  fired 
steadily  with  open  sights  at  400  yards  for  four  hours.  The 
swarming  hordes  of  Germans  dribbled  past  them,  and  they  were 
surrounded.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  shoot  and  to  make 
awful  havoc.  Round  about  Ep6hy  our  men  made  counter- 
attack after  counter-attack,  and  won  ground  only  to  lose  it 
again. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  GREAT  GERMAN  ONSLAUGHT.— II. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  we  had  held  the  enemy  during 
Thursday  all  the  way  between  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  road 
and  the  front  of  St.  Quentin.  The  falling  back  of  our  men 
between  Fontaine  and  Louveral,  however,  had  indented  our 
Ime  and  made  it  dangerous.  Unless  we  were  to  invite  disaster, 
we  must  give  up  the  Cambrai  salient  and  withdraw  our  troops 
so  as  to  establish  a  stronger  Hne  in  the  rear.  During  the 
night  the  units  between  Havrincourt  and  Ep6hy  were  with- 
drawn to  new  positions,  greatly  to  their  disgust.  Some  of 
them  declared  that  they  could  hold  on  until  1920,  if  only  they 
were  allowed  to  stay  and  do  so.  When  the  withdrawal  wm 
completed  we  still  held  on  to  Havrincourt,  Ep^hy,  and  Le 
Verguier.*  At  the  last-named  place  the  24th  Division  had 
made  such  a  fine  stand  that  it  was  singled  out  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  special  mention. 

The  men  who  fell  back  towards  Havrincourt  retired  slowly 
disputing  the  ground  foot  by  foot  and  taking  heavy  toll  of  the 
enemy.    They  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  surrounded; 
but  they  got  away  safely,  thanks  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  rearguards.    The  lock  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  was  blown  up 
lest  It  should  provide  the  enemy  with  a  crossing-place.    Some 
of  the  rearguards  were  cut  off ;  figures  in  green-gray  were  on 
all  sides  of  them  and  between  them  and  their  comrades.    Never- 
theless, with  wonderful  courage  they  hacked  their  way  through 
During  the  retirement  a  thousand  deeds  of  the  most  heroic 
courage  were  done.    We  shall  never  hear  a  tithe  of  the  splendid 
teats  of  courage  and  endurance  which  were  done  by  our  men 
during  the  dark  hours  of  their  terrible  trial. 


IX. 
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All  the  officers,  from  generals  to  subalterns,  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  men  who  fought  so  gallantly  in  this  part  of  the  line. 
"  They  were  absolutely  magnificent,"  said  one  general.  They 
had  breasted  the  waves  of  the  German  onslaught  all  day,  and 
night  brought  them  no  respite.  They  were  forced  to  retire  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  line;  but  their  spirit 
was  as  firm  as  ever,  and  their  corJidence  was  as  unshaken  as 
if  they  were  advancing.  One  young  officer,  pale,  unshaven, 
and  covered  with  dirt,  stumbled  into  headquarters  to  make 
his  report.  He  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  admiration 
for  his  men.    "  You  don't  know  how  fine  they  were,  general," 

he  said. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  been  happemne  on  our  right,  towards 
the  Oise  ?  Before  I  tell  you  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
country  between  Le  Verguier  and  the  Somme.  This  district, 
you  will  remember,  was  part  of  the  country  across  which  the 
Germans  retreated  in  the  spring  of  1 917.  During  their  retire- 
ment they  laid  waste  the  fields,  destroyed  the  villages,  blew 
up  the  roads,  cut  down  the  fruit-trees,  and  in  some  cases 
poisoned  the -wells.  They  were  now  advancing  across  a  desert 
of  their  own  making.  . 

The  district,  you  wiii  observe,  consists  of  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Somme,  which  flows  through  St.  Quentin,  and  runs 
south-west  to  a  point  some  five  miles  east  of  Ham,  near 
to  which  it  receives  ♦he  Crozat  Canal,  which  links  it  up  with 
the  Oise.  The  river  then  runs  westward  past  Ham,  and  bends 
sharply  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Pdronne,  after  which 
it  changes  its  course  to  the  west.  Ac  P^ronne  the  main  stream 
is  joined  by  a  right-bank  tributary,  the  Cologne,  and  five  or 
six  miles  above  the  town  by  an  almost  parallel  stream,  the 
Omignon.  Between  the  curve  of  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  is 
the  watershed  known  as  the  Ridge  of  Essigny.  Through  a 
hollow  at  the  south-western  end  of  this  upland  runs  the  Crozat 

Canal.  ,  ,  ,.        ,  ,  . 

On  Thursday,  21st  March,  the  enemy  delivered  his  main 
thrust  in  this  region  just  south  of  St.  Quentin.  His  object  was 
to  capture  the  Essigny  ridge.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
six  divisions,  which  were  met  and  held  by  six  of  our  battalions. 
The  enemy  had  set  himself  the  task  of  gaining  five  miles  on  the 
first  day  (Thursday),  six  and  a  quarter  miles  on  the  Friday,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Saturday  ;  and  in  order  to  mam- 


Ferdinand  Foch,  Genenliuinio  of  th«  Allied  Forces  in  the  West 

{Sj'  pertiiission  of  The  Sfhert.) 
On  page  84  I  told  you  that  the  Germans  had  a  great  advanlaec  over  us  Ijonnw  ih.v  ^ 
unHer  ttie  control  of  one  general-in-chief.     Before  the  end  of  March  «e  roKW  ,.    ''">'*"« 
advantage,  for  General  Foch  was  made  generalissimo  of  aU  \he  A  jed   forc«  in  Z  w'^;' 
General  Koch  was  born  in  1851.     In  1873  he  entered  a  French  t^iliVan-sch^^-hT,  nrL  ,• 
was  rapid  and  regular,  and  he  became  Director  of  the  Sup^^r  Sch<xrof  War  mn" 
occupymg  this  post  he  wrote  two  great  military  works,  "  The  Princiries^    War " /Ah  ^^tL 
Conduct  of  War."     He  will  ever  be  rememherrrf  f«r  the  pan  which  h?  rl>w    !■     ...  ^     7^\ 
|he  Marne      From  the  first  he  was  famous  as  a  thinker^irfLtrt  s^y  S  g  ■ ''"  We'wi 
been  given  brains  to  work  with.     Otherwise,  of  what  use  are  we  i- "     *'^'"B  "^'"S        "  «  "»*« 
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tain  the  sr  -d  of  his  first  drive,  he  had  fresh  divisions  ready 
to  feed  (hrough  his  advancing  Hne. 

After  a  fierce  bombardment  which  ended  in  a  burst  of  gas 
shelling,  the  whole  German  line  attacked  at  about  nine  in  the 
morning.  By  means  of  raids  across  the  marshes  the  enemy  had 
established  four  bridges  above  La  F^re ;  but  they  had  been  seen, 
and  had  been  shot  away  by  our  guns.  Ntvertheless,  he  managed 
to  cross  the  Oise  in  two  places.  As  he  advanced,  our  outposts 
resisted  stubbornly,  even  when  surrounded.  At  Vendeuil  the 
Buffs  held  out  from  early  on  Thursday  morning  until  four 
o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon. 

All  day  Thursday  the  battle  raged  on  the  downs  beside  the 
Oise,  and  the  Germans,  perched  high  in  their  observation 
towers  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  Gobain,  could  follow  every 
movement  of  their  men.  Farther  north  they  entered  Urvillers, 
and  pushed  on  towards  the  Somme,  where  they  captured  a 
village.  They  then  turned  south  to  seize  Essigny.  Their 
artillery  fire  all  the  time  was  very  heavy,  and  numerous  Austrian 
howitzers  were  employed. 

The  capture  of  the  village  on  the  Somme  had  now  turned 
our  flank  north  of  the  canal,  and  the  Germans  on  the  high 
ground  were  able  to  search  the  valleys  with  their  guns.  In  the 
open  country  south  of  St.  Quentin  we  had  followed  the  German 
example,  and  had  set  up  numbers  of  little  redoubts  in  which 
machine  guns  were  installed.  Many  of  these  "  pill-boxes," 
manned  by  Irish  troops,  held  out  until  afternoon,  and  some 
until  dark,  though  ringed  about  with  Germans.  Then,  under 
cover  of  night,  most  of  the  garrisons  tried  to  cut  their  way 
out.  Some  succeeded,  but  others  failed  to  reach  safety.  Certain 
Londoners  who  held  the  old  keep  near  La  Fire  made  a  specially 
stubborn  stand,  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire  long  after  they  were 
entirely  surrounded,  and  the  German  line  had  been  advanced 
for  a  long  distance  behind  them. 

By  nightfall  the  Germans  had  made  such  headway  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Somme  and  amidst  the  patches  of 
woodland  which  dot  the  country  between  it  and  the  Oise, 
that  we  were  forced  to  withdraw  behind  the  Crozat  Canal, 
which  runs  from  near  Tergnier,  on  the  Oise,  to  a  point  three  or 
four  miles  east  of  Ham,  on  the  Somme. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  the  results  of  the  first  day's  fighting. 
After  a  very  severe  bombardment,  beginning  soon  after  dawn, 
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some  forty  divisions  of  the  enemy  were  launched  against  the 
whole  British  front  between  the  Senste  and  the  Oise,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles.  The  heaviest  attack  was  made  on  the 
twelve-mile  front  between  the  Sens^e  and  Havrincourt,  and 
"*  this  part  of  the  line  the  enemy  penetrated  to  our  main 
defences.  He  occupied  a  belt  of  land  nowhere  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  its  deepest,  between  Fontaine  and  Louverval, 
on  the  Cambrai-Bapaume  road.  Our  retirement  between  these 
two  points  forced  us  to  withdraw  our  line  farther  south,  but 
we  still  held  on  to  Havrincourt,  Ep6hy,  and  Le  Verguier.  At 
the  same  time,  between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise,  six  German 
divisions  made  a  fierce  thrust  against  one  British  division.  All 
day  they  were  held,  but  at  nightfall  we  were  forced  to  retire 
behind  the  Crozat  Canal. 

•    .        •  *  *  •  •  • 

That  night  the  British  Conunander-in-Chief  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  Third  and  Fifth  Armies,  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  day's  fighting  : — 

"The  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  sends  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  troops  of  your  army  on  their  splendid  defence 
to-day. 

"  He  relies  upon  their  continued  steadfastness  and  valour 
to  crush  this  new  attack,  and  with  it  the  enemy's  last  hope  of 
success."  ^ 

Our  men  fully  deserved  the  best  praise  that  could  be 
accorded  them.  They  had  fought  with  the  utmost  stub- 
bornness, and  though  they  had  been  forced  to  give  ground, 
their  spirits  were  high  and  their  courage  was  unabated.  A 
correspondent  says : — 

"  The  troops  I  saw  going  up  to  the  battle  were  chatting  ^nd  smiling 
among  themselves  with  a  calm  confidence  that  was  wonderful  to  see  Their 
bands  were  playmg  them  up  as  though  on  a  day  of  festival,  and  none  bat 
those  who  know  our  soldiers  in  bad  times  and  good  could  have  beheved 
that  these  lads  were  going  into  the  greatest  struggle  of  the  war.  The 
lightly  wounded  have  only  one  mterest :  it  is  to  know  how  the  day  has 
T^i  *,"?^''l"  ^  *?,^'i.*^^"^  *hat  on  balance  it  was  very  bad  for  the  enemy, 
who  had  failed  in  all  his  larger  plans,  they  said,  '  Thank  goodness  for  that  ' 
Ihey  are  all  convinced  that  the  enemy's  losses  are  very  great.  '  We  werp 
tired  of  killing  them  said  a  gunner  who  had  fired  into  their  masses  with 
open  sights.  They  aU  believe  that  the  enemy  will  break  himself  if  he  con- 
tinues at  the  same  rate  of  loss. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


THE  GERMAN  BREAK-THROUGH. 


HALF  A  MILLION  Germans  had  been  hur'^^d  against  our 
troops  on  the  downs  between  the  Scarpe,  the  Somme, 
and  the  Oise  ;  our  outpost  Hne  had  been  broken  through,  and 
in  certain  places  our  battle  positions  had  been  penetrated.  A  day 
of  terrible  struggle  and  anxiety  had  ended,  but  our  armies  were 
still  intact.  Captured  maps  showed  that  the  enemy  had  no- 
where reached  the  points  at  which  he  had  aimed.  So  far  there 
had  been  no  disaster.  Nevertheless  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  British  army  who  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  worst 
of  the  shock  had  fallen.  All  were  aware  that  on  the  morrow, 
and  on  many  morrows  to  come,  the  enemy  would  renew  his 
onslaught  with  even  greater  fury. 

We  had  lost  ground,  and  our  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  guns  were  heavy.  The  enemy  claimed  to  have 
captured  16,000  British  and  200  guns.  For  our  part  we  had 
inflicted  upon  him  terrible  punishment,  and  It  was  estimated 
that  we  had  put  out  of  action  some  200,000  of  his  men.  His 
attacks  had  been  heaviest  on  the  wings — in  the  north  from  the 
valley  of  the  Sens^e  to  Flesquieres,  in  the  south  from  St.  Quen- 
tin  to  La  Fere.  He  had  bent  back  our  line  between  BuUecourt 
and  the  Cambrai-Bapaume  road,  and  in  the  south  had  forced 
us  south-westward  to  the  Crozat  Canal.  Though  our  extreme 
left  and  centre  for  the  most  part  had  stood  firm,  we  were  obliged 
to  swing  our  line  westward  from  its  pivot  in  front  and  to  the 
north  of  Arras,  so  as  to  maintain  an  unbroken  wall  of  defence 
against  the  foe.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  first 
day  of  the  battle  drew  to  a  close. 

On  Thursday  night  a  dense  mist  arose,  and  again  our  flying 
men  were  prevented  from  spying  out  the  enemy  s  movements. 
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Not  until  between  ten  and  eleven  on  the  Friday  morning  did 
the  curtain  lift.  It  disclosed  the  enemy  in  many  places  close 
up  to  our  lines,  and  ready  to  assault  them.  All  day  there  was 
heavy  fighting;  along  the  whole  fifty-mile  front.  We  shall  best 
form  some  idea  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  struggle  if  we 
begin  at  the  north  and  follow  tne  fighting  southward. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  you  learned  that  the  en^my  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  pierce  our  lines  by  way  of  the  Sens^e 
valley,  in  order  to  carry  tne  heights  of  Henin  to  the  east  of  the 
Arras- Bapaume  road,  and  also  those  of  St.  Leger  beyond  the 
little  river.  He  had  crowded  some  nine  divisions  into  a  front  of 
less  than  nine  thousand  yards,  hoping  with  this  enormous  weight 
of  men  to  smash  through  our  line  and  turn  it  from  the  north. 
Thanks  to  the  superb  resistance  of  General  Byng's  Third  Army, 
he  made  no  headway  on  our  extreme  left,  though  between 
Ch^risy  and  Bullecourt  he  forced  us  back  to  our  third  line. 

Before  the  fog  had  lifted  on  the  morning  of  Friday  he 
resumed  his  effort  to  reach  the  heights.  Throughout  the  day 
the  battle  raged  with  scarcely  a  lull.  At  six  in  the  morning 
he  fiercely  bombarded  our  lines  behind  Ch^risy,  and  at  about 
half-past  eight  sent  his  storm  troops  forward  in  a  furious  drive 
towards  Henin  Hill.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a  second 
attack  was  made,  and  shortly  after  eleven  the  storm  troops 
managed  to  get  a  footing  on  the  hill.  While  our  men  were 
slowly  descending  towards  the  bed  of  the  Cojeul  stream,  twelve 
of  our  machine  gunners  stuck  like  limpets  to  the  high  ground. 
They  worked  their  guns  with  great  eflect,  and  swept  hundreds 
of  Germans  into  eternity.  Though  we  had  abandoned  the  hill, 
the  enemy  could  not  hold  it.  When  our  observers  caught  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  hill  in  the  twilight,  they  saw  that  it  was 
covered  with  German  corpses.  Along  the  road  from  Croisilles 
to  Henin  parties  of  British  riflemen  and  gunners  lying  in  the 
shell-holes  stayed  the  enemy's  progress. 

By  noon  waves  of  Germans  were  furiously  assaulting  our 
line  in  front  of  Mory,  which  was  the  scene  of  terrible  fighting. 
Attack  and  counter-attack  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
there  were  furious  combats  in  the  cellars  of  the  ruined  vil- 
lage. The  place  was  held  at  first  by  English  troops — Staffords, 
Middlesex,  Lincolns,  and  Leicesters — and  was  lost  and  retaken 
several  times.  At  last  most  of  our  troops  were  driven  out,  leav- 
ing the  Leicesters  surrounded  by  enemy  troops.     Their  plight 


British  Infantry  making  a  Stand.    A  Thin 

(From  the       'urt  by  t'ridiric  de  Haentn.     By 

The  incident  pictured  al>uve  was  a  common  experience  of  our  troo^.  Juring  the  retreat.  Sometimes  a 
hordes  of  (ierinaiis.  Thanks  to  Lewis  guns  and  r.tpid  rifle  fire,  great  slaughter  was  inflicted  on  the 
our  men  sacrificed  themselves  t(j  permit  their  comrades  to  get  away.  In  the  rij;ht  ft;rcground,  behind  a 
a  signaller,  who  flags  the  message  back  to  the  battery  behind.  British  shrapnel  is  bursting  over  the  wood 
ihrapnel. 
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Khaki  Line  holding  up  the  Germaiis. 

/  'mission  of  tht  JHustraied London  News.) 

y  '1'  body  °f  British  infantry  lying  out  in  the  open,  without  the  protection  of  .  trcach,  were  usailed  by 

-  nc  „g  foe,  and  frequently  he  was  hel.i  up  for  a  considerahle'.imr,     More  than  once  ^Lll^  t«  o^f 

::^     ol  ammunuion  boxes,  a  British  artillery  ofticer  is  seen  watching  .heac  Ion  ami  givim  directions  to 

0  -  of  which  the  enemy  «  pounng.     The  darter  smoke-^uffs  in  the%entre  arc  those  o   German  bU^k 
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Recmed  hopeless  ;  but  they  broke  throu(j|h,  and  rejoined  their 
comrades.  Before  morning,  however,  British  valour  pre\ailcd. 
A  Scottish  brigade  of  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  flung  the 
enemy  out  of  the  village.  None  of  our  troops  had  a  harder 
time  than  the  weary  and  overwrought  men  who  fought  in  and 
around  Mory  that  day. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Germans  entered  the  village  of 
Vaulx-Vraucourt,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  between  bare  meadows 
to  the  east  of  Mory.  English  and  Welsh  troops,  however,  made 
a  splendid  resistance,  and  the  enemy  was  held  up.  Shortly 
before  six  in  the  evening  he  worked  round  to  the  south-east  of 
the  village,  and  our  men,  thus  outflanked,  were  forced  to  retire 
to  a  prepared  position  in  the  rear.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the 
air  was  nill  of  oiting  fumes  and  the  battlefield  was  clouded  o\  ^r , 
fresh  masses  of  Germans  were  seen  assembling  for  anotb.r 
thrust  along  the  Sens^e  valley.  Our  guns  caught  them,  and 
took  terrible  toll  of  them  ;  but  by  a  quarter-past  sue  the  sur- 
vivors had  occupied  the  western  bank  of  the  little  river  from 
Fontaine  to  Croisilles. 

Another  mass  of  storm  troops  now  auvanced,  wave  behind 
wave,  against  the  smoking  ruins  of  Vaulx-Vraucourt.  They 
brought  up  with  them  trench  rf  itars ;  behind  them  were 
field  guns,  and  horses  carrying:  Miountain  guns  formerly  used 
in  the  Balkans.  But  in  spite  ^  f  all  his  efforts  the  enemy  could 
not  advance  beyond  Croisilles  and  Mory.  The  hinge  of  our 
defensive  line  still  held.  Though  outnumbered  in  som.  ^yiaces 
by  as  much  as  eight  to  one,  our  troops  clung  to  their  battered 
trenches  with  true  British  doggedncss. 

A  correspondent  tells  us  that  he  spent  Saturday  on  the  left 
of  our  battle-front  between  Bapaume  and  the  Scarpe.  He 
noticed  that  the  spirit  of  our  men  had  not  been  shaken,  despite 
the  heavy  blows  which  they  had  suffered.  Our  retirement  was 
being  carried  out  in  the  most  orderly  way.  Stores,  equipment, 
hospitals,  ammunition  dumps,  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  from 
the  old  forward  areas  were  being  removed  very  rapidly  but 
quite  coolly  to  the  rear. 

"  Transport  ( olumns  driven  by  weary,  diist-covercd  men  rolled  along 
the  roads  in  pcrlect  order.  I  came  upon  troops  halted  in  the  fields  on  the 
way  to  the  front,  breakfasting  and  even  reading  yesterday's  newspapers. 
Others,  who  had  been  brought  out  of  the  battle,  were  covered  with  grime 
and  pale  from  lack  of  sleep.     They  lay  btrelched  on  Hit-  grass  snii>kiiig  and 
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quietly  chatting,  even  joking  with  passor»-by.     At  one  battle  headqiiartirs 
busy  map-tnakers  were  groupe.l  around  tables  in  an  orchard,  while-  children 

Z^^^A       ^T  ^""«''7'''?'>-    ^™  *»>«  ""oad  I  saw  a  distinguished  com- 
mander and  his  staff  talking  quietly  over  a  telegram  in  front  of  an  old  farm- 
Jiouae,  where  chickens  searchefl  for  food  among  th"  straw,  and  the  thin 
ceaseless  voice  of  a  wireless  receiver  could  be  heard  above  the  clatter  of 

Now  let  us  move  furt!>er  south.  There  were  fierce  attacks 
at  Hermies,  where  a  most  gailam  defence  was  made,  but  between 
Havrincourt  and  Gouzeaucourt  the  pressure  was  not  ereat. 
Still  further  south,  between  Ep^hy  and  Roisel,  tiie  attacks  were 
very  violent.  Ep^hy  and  neighbouring  villages  were  lost,  but 
there  m^s  no  break-through.  At  Le  Verginer,  further  south, 
the  24th  Division  made  a  glorious  stand,  and  a  body  of  the 
West  Surreys  fought,  it  is  believed,  to  the  last  man. 

I  now  come  to  the  sector  in  which  we  suffered  disaster  You 
wi  I  remember  that  on  the  previous  day  our  Fifth  Arrny  had 
held  Its  own  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  in  the  district 
between  St.  Quentin  and  the  Crozat  Canal,  but  at  nightfall  had 
been  forced  to  retire  behind  the  canal  On  Friday  morning 
the  enemy  hurled  fresh  divisions  into  the  fight,  and  made  two 
turious  thrusts— the  one  to  the  north  of  St.  Quentin.  the  other 
to  the  south  of  the  city.  At  Jussy,  on  the  canal,  there  was 
heavy  hghting,  and  the  enemy  was  repulsed  in  some  disorder. 
JNevertheless  he  managed  to  gain  and  secure  a  footing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  canal.  * 

For  the  thrust  north  of  St.  Quentin  the  German  High 
Command  had  reserved  several  new  divisions,  including  four 
Guards  divisions.  As  this  thrust  had  such  grave  consequences 
we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  it.  To  the  north  of  St' 
Quentin,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  our  trenches  lay  rouehlv 
parallel  with  the  main  road  from  Cambrai  to  St.  Quentin,  and 
covered  the  village  of  Holnon,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  the  northern  suburb  of  the  city.  This  village  stands  on  a 
litt  of  ground,  and  behind  it  is  the  wood  of  Holnon,  nearly  two 
miles  long,  and  m  places  about  a  mile  across.  The  Roman 
road  trom  St  Quentm  to  Vermand  runs  as  a  green  lane  through 
the  wood.  About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  village 
lies  the  little  river  Omignon. 

The  German  thrust  at  the  north  end  of  Holnon  Wood  was 
made  with  a  great  weight  of  infantrj'  and  artiller^^  According 
to  the  enemy  s  account,  his  troops  broke  through  at  this  point 
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and,  spreading  out  right  and  left,  poured  through  the  breach 
into  the  valley  of  the  Omi^non.  His  thrust  to  the  south  of  the 
city  forced  us  out  of  certain  villages,  and  enabled  him  to  push 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Somme  towards  Ham.  By  five  in 
the  afternoon  that  town  was  cleared  of  civilians,  and  shortly 
afterwards  German  shells  began  to  fall  upon  it. 

All  day  our  men  in  this  heavily-assailed  sector  fought 
stubborn  rearguard  actions,  riddling  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  enemy  with  machine  guns  and  bursts  of  artillery  fire  at 
point-blank  range.  Their  retreat  was  carried  out  without  panic 
of  any  kind.  The  German  advance  guards  were  worn  out 
before  evening,  and  had  to  be  driven  forward  by  their  officers. 
Our  men  drew  them  time  after  time  into  ambushes,  and  inflicted 
awful  losses  upon  them.  For  instance,  when  we  abandoned 
one  of  our  camps,  our  machine  gunners  took  up  stations  from 
which  they  could  sweep  it  with  bullets,  and  then  waited.  Soon 
the  green-gray  hordes  swarmed  into  it.  They  were  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  they  searched  through  the  rows  of  huts  for  scraps 
of  food  and  for  drink.  Especially  did  they  crowd  into  a  build- 
ing which  had  been  used  as  a  canteen.  When  the  huts  and 
the  canteen  were  full  of  men  our  gunners  opened  fire.  "  We 
don't  know  what  happened  to  the  Germans,"  said  the  officer 
who  told  the  story,  "  but  not  a  man  of  them  came  out  again." 

By  nightfall  our  retreating  men  had  r'  ached  their  new  line. 
It  rested  on  the  Somme,  near  the  junction  of  the  Crozat  Canal 
with  that  river.  We  were  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  retreat 
which  lasted  for  the  next  three  days.  We  had  lost  our  old 
line  of  strong  defensive  positions,  and  had  to  withstand  the 
enemy  in  hastily-dug  trenches,  or  in  no  trenches  at  all.  The 
enemy  had  not  only  driven  us  back,  but  had  made  oiir  task  of 
holding  him  off  doubly  difficult. 

Now  I  come  to  Saturday,  23rd  March,  the  day  on  which 
the  British  army  was  in  dire  peril,  and  on  which,  according  to 
the  enemy,  the  first  stage  of  the  great  battle  ended.  Give  your 
attention  to  the  diagram  on  the  next  page.  It  shows  you  the 
position  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Third  Army  of  General  Byng,  extending  from  the  north  of 
Arras  to  the  limit  of  the  Cambrai  front,  had  held  its  ground, 
despite  the  hammer-blows  of  General  Otto  von  Below,  who, 
as  you  know,  was  trying  to  pierce  our  defences  south  of  Arras. 
The  enemy,  however,  had  broken  through  at  Holnon,  and  had 
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forced  General  Cough's  Fifth  Army  to  retreat.  A  gap  of  eight 
miles  yawned  between  Byng's  right  and  Cough's  left,  and  into 
this  gap  Ceneral  von  der  Marwitz  thrust  his  troops,  in  the  hope 
of  separating  the  two  British  armies.  Meanwhile  General  von 
Hutier,  further  south,  was  pursuing  Cough's  main  force  west- 
ward. You  know  enough  of  strategy  to  be  aware  that  if  once 
von  der  Marwitz  could  outflank  Byng,  our  northern  army  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  being  rolled  up  and  destroyed. 

The  Germans  had  by  this  time  stormed  the  heights  of 
Vermand,  oa  the  Omignon,  and  victory  seemed  to  be  almost 
certain.  Byng,  however,  saved 
the  situation.  He  began  to 
retire  his  right  from  the  bend 
south-west  of  Cambrai,  so  as 
to  link  up  with  Cough's  left. 
His  men  gave  ground  slowly, 
fighting  every  step  of  the  way, 
and  by  evening  the  gap  had 
disappeared.and  the  two  armies 
were  m  touch  once  more.  The 
continued  retirement  of  the 
Fifth  Army  meant  that  the 
whole  line  had  to  swing  west- 
ward like  a  door  upon  its 
hinges.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  hinge  lay  in  front 
and  to  the  north  of  Arras, 
where  the  Third  Army  had 

held  fast.    While  the  left  only        ^  ^         , ,  ^  «_    .    . 
fell   back  from  two  to  eight        ^  *"'"*"  "^  Opportumty. 
miles,  the  right  had  to  retreat  some  twenty-eight  miles.    Von 
Below's  army  was  held  steadily.     It  only  gamed  ground  because 
Byng  had  to  retire  in  order  to  close  the  gap  and  get  into  touch 
with  Cough's  left. 

The  retreat  from  the  front  of  Cambrai  brought  us  once 
more  into  the  old  battle  ground  of  the  Somme.  A  correspond- 
ent writes : — 


■iknun^ 


•?^^ 


OCAMMUI 


tamA     J^ 


y/ 


M    n   ^  ■    nwiNiiTii 


"  You  cannot  imagine  the  sensations  of  the  troops  who  find  themselves 
fighting  again  in  the  familiar  country  of  the  Somme,  with  German  guns 
thundering  in  the  ravines  and  sunken  roads,  as  they  did  so  many  months 
ago.    The  war  has  developed  no  more  dramatic  situation  than  this — ^the 
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battlefield  in  the  open,  firing  at  almost  point-blank  range  from  among  the 
old  trenches  and  dug-outs,  the  infantry  pushing  its  way  among  cemeteries 
and  weed-grown  ruins.  A  few  days  ago  you  could  have  passed  through 
the  dead  battlefield  without  hearing  a  sound,  and  could  have  motored  along 
the  smooth  straight  roadway  empty  of  traffic,  without  seeing  a  living  thing 
save  an  occasional  group  of  labourers  digging  or  building.  You  could  motor 
from  Amiens  to  Bapaume  in  fifty  minutes,  slipping  from  Albert  along 
the  cast  stretch  of  ghstening  road,  past  our  defences  of  two  years  ago  and 
the  landmarks  of  our  progress  eastward  from  that  starting-point,  past  the 
blackened  embers  of  High  Wood  and  the  rubbish  heap  at  the  windmill  of 
Pozicres  and  the  loneliness  of  the  journey  would  remain  a  sharp  memory 
for  ever.  '^  •' 

Now  all  was  changed.  The  German  host  was  swanning 
across  the  old  silent  battlefield,  and  our  troops  were  retreating 
before  them  past  the  scenes  of  their  former  victories.  Here 
and  there  heroic  rearguards  stemmed  the  torrent,  and  by 
desperate  counter-attacks  restored  the  broken  lines.  Behind 
the  enemy  infantry  his  heavy  guns  followed  with  great 
speed.  For  weeks  past  the  Germans  had  practised  this  quick 
advance  of  their  artillery.  Our  airmen,  high  up  in  the  blue, 
could  see  howitzers  lumbering  along  the  roads,  and  almost 
endless  columns  of  motor  lorries  bringing  up  shells  to  the 
new  battery  positions.  Guns  came  into  action  in  the  open, 
and  field  batteries  galloped  boldly  across  rising  ground  less 
than  a  mile  from  our  troops.  Behind  them  another  army 
advanced— -an  army  of  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  rail- 
ways and  bridges  which  we  had  destroyed,  and  in  erecting 
new  hospitals  and  aerodromes  on  the  ground  recently  won. 

While  Gough's  army  was  retiring  towards  the  Middle 
Somme  it  lost  touch  with  the  Sixth  French  Army  on  its  right, 
and  an  ever-widening  gap  of  open  country  remained  unde- 
fended between  the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the 
British.  Through  this  gap  the  Germans  might  have  advanced 
on  Paris.  It  \ras  of  vital  importance  that  the  breach  should 
be  closed,  and  that  the  two  armies  should  without  delay  unite 
their  wings.  On  Friday  afternoon  General  FayoUe  received 
orders  to  advance  to  the  support  of  the  British.  He  began 
to  cross  the  Oise  between  Noyon  and  La  Fire,  and  to  move 
northward.  On  the  23rd  the  Germans  were  in  Ham,  and 
Noyon  was  threatened.  Rapidly  our  Allies  took  up  a  defensive 
position  facing  northwards,  and  made  a  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Some  regiments  of  our  Fifth  Army  had  fallen  back 
upon  Chauny  and  Noyon,  so  that  a  mixed  force  of  French 
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and  British  was  now  covering  the  direct  road  to  Paris  down 
the  valley  of  the  Oise.  For  many  days  thereafter  this  slender 
force  held  the  gap  which  lengthened  every  hour  as  the  Fifth 
Army  retired.  Chauny  fell  on  Sunday,  and  the  French  had 
to  retire,  still  fighting,  on  Noyon.  The  Ptory  of  how  the  French 
closed  the  gap  and  built  up  a  powerful  battle  front  amidst  the 
confusion  of  defeat  and  rapid  retirement  is  one  of  the  epics 
of  the  war. 

The  result  of  General  FayoUe's  stroke  was  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  carrying  out  his  great  object — namely,  to  slip  in 
between  the  British  and  the  French  and  divide  them  while  he 
had  the  marshy  Oise  valley  as  a  protection  on  his  left  flank. 
He  was  "  shepherded  "  by  the  French,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
point  of  junction,  and  his  main  forces  were  pushed  a  little  to 
the  north-west.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  services  thus  rendered  by  the  French. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Third  Army,  and  follow  its  fortunes 
as  it  rolled  back  over  the  devastated  country  towards  the  ?ktiddle 
Somme.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  there  was  heavy  fighting 
along  the  Tortelle  rivulet,  which  joins  the  Somme  a  few  miles 
below  P^ronne.  The  stream  was  crossed,  and  Pironne,  now 
attacked  from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  had  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  on  Sunday.  So, 
too,  was  Ham,  which  fell  after  a  desperate  fight.  But,  worst 
of  all,  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Somme  by  means  of  rafts 
and  pontoons  at  several  points,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  line 
of  the  river  could  not  long  be  held.  Before  that  terrible 
Sunday  was  o^'er  the  Germans  claimed  that  they  had  captiu'ed 
in  the  four  days'  struggle  30,000  prisoners  and  600  guns. 
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